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^ ABSTEACT 

^ • Thi,s report dn performance based teacher educatibn 
(PBTE) begins with a consideration of ..the problem of a definition of 
PBTE since 'Uncertainty and confusion have tended to result from a 
lack of clarity about what PBTE really is. In Chapter 2, the 
background of PBTE is surveyed and the intellectual^ educational and. 
political fadtors influencing the , development of PBTE are identified. 
The ' main- impetus to the PBTE movement , the 1968 Elementary Teacher 
Education Modeljsr is examined in Chapter 3 to indicate the main 
features w.hrch*are common to PBTE progtams and: which are specif ie'd in 
some details in the -models. Chapter 4 pre*sents *the main features of 
the ' controversy over PBTE. The development of a list- of teacher 
competencies^ together with -a means of evaluating the performance of 
students in teacher, education' programs in ordfer to' provide fcontinuous 
feedback *to students and^ administrators, is identified as ^he central 
'feature of PBTE. The following are noted as factors th,at.,have led to 
the conclusion that PBTE should, not be\ implemented'at Claremont 
Teachers College:' (a) the failure to produce either -an adequate list 
of t^c^cher competencies or an adequate means, to m.agnsure such 
c'ompetencies as are identified r ^nd (b) the lack of a' well-developed 
theory whi<5h may give pise to expectations that research may succeed 
in producing* an adequate list of. competencies or' an '.adequate 
evaluative instrument. (Author/JA) • v 
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* "To defend Che need for performance-based teacher 

certification is much easier than it iSs to provide a precise 
definition of tlic coi^cep^t. InH^ch one prominent teacher educator 
learned that the Florida Department of Education was planning 
to conduct a training program dealing with per for<uanbe -based 
teacher certif ica.tion, he r<2S ponded cryptically, "It sounds 
like a. good idea if you can figure ^ut' what it is." " 

Daniel, K.F., "Performance-Based Teacher Certification: U^iat 
Is It and \^\y Do We Keed It?", in^Burdin, J.L. ' 
and Reagan, M.T. (ed), Performance -Based Certification 
o*f School Personnel , ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
liducation and the Association of Teacher E^Iucators, 
VJashington, D.C., 1971, p. 5 
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^ "Tlic inovciinent: Lowafcl competency bv>sotI or pGrX,orinancc 
based education nov; permeates ev(?ry aspect o C. -Amc-r ican education. 
In particular, the education o£ profess iona Is^is being revai^iped 
through tliis movement. Uy fall 1972', seventeen states li^vd, dt^v ised 
teacher certiL Lcation procedures based on the CIUC/lMiK concept\" 
(Houston, W.R. ,1974,p.3) • • ' 

Th.e promise of the greait potential of Performance -Based Teacher 

Education (^3TK) for improv^ing teacher education and tiie prevailing 

controversy <^ver the desirability of implementing PBTE programmes 

seemed to be ^ood reasons for undertaking the research upon which ' 

this report is based. The research which was undertaken is l^niit-ed 

in that Kt was begun in November 1973 and continued intermittently ^ 

* ' * \ ' ' * / 

until" August l,974y:ldes not-cover all the Literature^ on the subject/ 

but instead ^nc e n t r-a t: e d on what appeared most iiri^ortant or was 

available aad did no't iric lude 'adequate visits to sufficient numbers 

of PBTE progranimes which kre in operation. ^The research did include 

\ 

attendance and discussion ak the American Educational Studies Association 

\ ' 

Conference in Denver, Colorado (November 1973), atf'the American 

• \ . : * • 

Association of Colleges of Teaclt^r Education in Chicago, .Illinois 

(February 1974) and at the Pi\ilosc}pi*iy of Education Society Conference 

in Boston, irassachusetts (April 1974>J^ as well as discuss ion' with 

severajL of the educators closely assocYa'ted with the PBTE movement.** 

The following^ report onXpBtE -commences with a cons'id^rat ion 

of the problerfi of - def init ion of ^performance based teacher education' 

becauSK* uncertainty and contusion have tende^ to result from a lack 

of clarity about what PBTE really^is. A^ th^ auostion of definition 

* \ ' * 

has not been adequately resolved, tho tendency isr ^ or PBTE to "be all 
^* • . • * \* , • 

things >to all men. In Chapter T^^o, ciie bac*kground\to PBTE is surveyed 
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■ - 2, 

X* • ' , * « \ 

and the incellectual , educational and politj:cc\l factors . ini'Iuenc Lng 

the developiDent of PBTM are identified. The main impetus to. the PHTE* 
move^nent, the 1968 Lllementary Teacher F.ducation liod^ls, is examined 
in^hapter Three to indicate thc5 main' features which are common to 
PBTE programmes and v;hich are specified in soir.e detail in the models'. 
Aspects of actual PBTE programmes which illustrate the manner in which 
PBTE lias 'been implemented are also included in Chapter Three, as well 
as a il isc^us^s ion of the issue of teache,r certification and PBTE. In 
Chapter Four an attempt has been made to present the main features of 
the controversy over PBTE and 'to indicate the level of debate being 
engaged in on this issue. The development of a list of teacher 

/ • 

compotenc ies , together with a means of evaluating the performance o^E 
•students in teacher education programm^es* to provide con tin no us feedback 
of results to stucvcsri;,; and acIminlc:trators , is identified as the central 
feature ovf PBTE. ' Tl\e failure to produce either an adequate list of 
teacher competencies or an adequate means to measure such compete.hc ies 
as are identified, together with the' lack of a wqII developed theory 
t,-which may give rise to expectations that research may succeed in , 
producing either an adequate list of teacher competencies or«*an adequate 
evaluative instrument* fias lead to the conclusion that PBTE should not 
be implemented at Clarembnt Teac.hers College.' It is recommcndtid 
that Claremont Teachers College investigate the possibility of acquiring 
•the complete ERIC microfiche collection and undertake some fundamental 
, research relevant to teacher education. 

, In this report, 'pupil' is used to refer to children in 
eithor ^ primary or secondary school^ 'student' is used to refer to a 
person preparing to be a teacher and 'faculty' and 'staff are ufied 
to refer to the professional staff ia a teacher education programme or 

<d ' ( • 

V to teachers in schools*. t' 



. . 3. 

AUhough ■* Per foniinncc -Unsod Teacher lldu^t ion' is c'.ie tcrin 
used in cliis paper to re£eV ta tlie movement: to iniroduce certain kinds 

•' ^ 

of, innovaCLons inco teacher education in the U,S,A,, there is soine 
dispute oyer whether 'Conipe Lency -I>a 5?dd Teacher education* is the more 
appropriate tern to be used and , 'notwithstanding; which term is used, 
some dispute as Lo i^;liaL is to count aTs an in?>tance o£ ^nnovation that 
is consistent with the movement , lioweve^ named. 

Advocates o£ the te;:i^ * Pcrf ormance-Hased Teacher Education! 
emphasise that the use of * per f ormance * indicates that a"* central feature 

y 

o*f the notion is that a* student i^ required to demonstrate that he 

knows how to do what i'S re(]uired in the classroom rather than that he 

knows that such 'a performance is required in t.he classroom. /advocates 

^ reject clainvs of 

of PBTK reject knowl?<3g(i for its own sake and^non-o^servab le 

cognitive skill and accept ^- observ^cfble teaching performance 

'as the measure of a teacher * s~ compe tencc . Those who favour ^Competency- 

ft 

Based Teacher Education* usually do so because they fear that the ^ise of 

*PirrE* would encourage mimicry and superficial role playing in student 

teacher * s -performances and so they see the use 6f 'competency' as a way 

of emphasising minimum standards of effective performance. A difficulty . 

w?th the emphasis on acceptable criteria for performanct' is 'that, failing 

other means of determining the adequacy of a student's performance in 

the classroom, the student teacher will be assess.ed on the basis of the 

consequences -of his action/. In such a. situation a student .would be 

assessed orf his success, or otherwise, in getting the pupLls to learn 

what was being Caught at that time. - As "payment by;rdsults" has a long 

# 

and disreput-:ible record in educationrft history it would seew unwise to 

inflict it upon student teachers who are seeking to demonstrate their 

ft 

r 

i *^ • 

competence as teachers. 
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The /V\C^{ Coru'.iLLec .on Per Counuijcc -I^Mi^fcd 'I^-yichcr Education 
(1974, p, 11) believes^ • 

"TMs conflicC may bjg^ reconc iled ... by rccoj^nix.iqg thai if one is 
pressed Co dfjCinc: his LeVris, hoLh concc'pLs sire hecrSbary. Tho.se who 
pXcfc^r PiriF- do noL clai:^i Lhai teacher education should be based on 
Just^a^ny performance huL on coiiipctenL <per Corniance . . . . Likewise, 
L'hose wlio preft'L* CWili are not: talking about coi'^petencc in a limited 
pedantic snnse but ab'out coinpetcjnw in teachin^^ per^formance . . . . The 
AACTE Committee decided to stay with its'ori^inal title, largely 
for reasons of convenience and-becausc it saw no compelling rcci-son • 
to change . " ^ 

The position of the MCTE Committee on the natter of the title to be used 

is one which is generally accepted, ii^ that while there are differences 

of enphasis among various yriters on ^le topic it is these differences 

which tend to lead the writers to select one or other of the titles rather 

than the other way around. .Little, if any, "^appeal is made, in the writing? 

on this topic to the performaace rather than the competency .base of the 

. ♦ ' ^ 

teacher education but rather the appcc-vl is to the performance/competency 

^ , an experience -base 

base as opposed to^that, htis been traditional in teacher education programmes 

Nonetheless , the lack of a glinerally accepted title gives rise to some 

uncertainty ^s to the nature of the movement and t\\is, uncertainty is 

increased when a def^inltion of C/PBTE is sought. ^ 

The MCTE Com.mittee on Performance-Based Teacher Education 

. X 

(1974, p. 8) says '"llie formula for per forniance -based instruction is deceptivel 
simpler careful definition of performance goals in assessable terms and 
guidance of instruction -by evaluation of learn-er performance /' Tht 
Committee notes that"^ the* distinction between thh performance-based 
instruct ion' and other forms lies in the degree to which goals are made 
explicit and the rigO'.ir with which' the. evaluation is carried out in term? 
of those goals. In giving a*\nore detailed dtrfinition, the AACTE Committee 
•on Performance-Based Teacher Educatvj^ (1974, p. 7) states that 
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"the cs Sent ml characteristics oL' any per Corniance-ba.sed instructional 
-program are . 

1, The inst,ruc tional prograi;i* is (designed to bring about learner" 
achievement oC bpecLlied competencies ^ (or per Lcn':nance goals) which 
ha\e been . * > 

* . derived from systei^atic analysis'^of the; performance desired 
as end proJucL -(uMlaLly that of reco^nir.ed prac t iL i oiu;rs ) and 
. sl.i'ted m advance of" instr^ictinn in terris \;hich make i-t 
p'^^^Kil-ile to determine the extent to which e^ompetency has 
been attained. , . 

2. Evidence of the learner's aciiievement ^ 
is obtained tThrough^ assessment pf learner performance', ^ * 

applying criteria stated in advance in terms ot ^expected 
levels of acco!pprish.inent under specified conditions and 
. ' , ■ ib used to guidu the individual learner's efforts, to - 

'determine his rate of progress and coMiplet-ion of the program 
,and, idcjkjilly, to evaluate the efficiency of the instructional 
^sysrem and ad"d to the general body of kno\;Iedge unde^girding 
the instructional process. . ' , ' 

The- forgoing implies, of cdv.rse / that: 

1. Instruction Is ind ividuaVi^^ed ^ to a considerable extent." ^ . 

2. Learn in experiences are guided by feedback^ 

3. The; program as^a whole has the characteristics of a sysOCm. 

4. Llmphasis is on exit requirements, 

5. The' learner ls considered to have completed tlie program only when 
he b^as demon-itrated the required level of performance. 

6. The instructional ^program" is not;, time^^-based in units *o£ fixed duration." 
• ' ' . ^* . 

The nature of the relationship betv^een the first tw® items in tlus definition 

and the remaining ,six items is not altogether clear. I^t may be that the 

first two it/ims are>a general statement of the essential c haracjier is t ic s 

and t!ie' rema ini^g six items are specific ii^^plicatrions to be drawn 'from 

the more general statement: \and that all ei^lit items are togetlier an 

exhaustive list of the essential characteristics of pe^rformance -based 

.instruction. Ilovs/cvcr, in thfe original stateinent oE the essential . ' ^ 

felemen'ts of " per formance -based teacher educati^op , the AACTE Committee 

■f * 

'included a list of six ch'ara^ter ist ics which are very similar to tl^e six 
listed above and indicated that those cliarac tcr i$t ics v;ere categorized 
as "implied". The point of Ttlescr ib ing* these characteristics as "implied" 

l.-Note that the t\ACT\i Committee on Performanco-Based Tehchoj: lilducation 
'^197A,p.8) intended that 'competencies' did "not refer solely to discrete 
'skills and descriptive knowledge bi/ .^ay include. much more comjilex 
- attri.butes;such as the ability to • .^lal evidence, to reason logically, 
to appreciate beauty, etc." 1 . 
O 2. See Appendix A . ! • . 
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'was stated to be tM\at they were emgir i'cally based rather than'"theoret icallry" 

based and that ^^^lilL■ tlioy often accompanied" PliTL" prograimuc's Chey wore not' 

to be regarded as-^essent ia 1 characteristics of ^Wl'E, • It nmy well 'be that 

• ' • ' * 

the SIX ciiarac tcrist ics listed above as be,ing implied by the essential 

ctiairact eristics oC per formance -based- instruction are not themselves ■ . 

essential for a programme to be per f ormance -bas<;d l)ut only that they ' * - 

are often part of such a programme, / 

The def init ion of ' per f ormance -bas'ed instruct ion' is * 

applied by the AjXCTI: Conmittee to the field df teacher education in the 

form of the December 1971 def inition and the February 1974 revised 

definition presented in Appendix A '. Given such definitions it should- 

be possible to ascertain whether a particular teacher education 

•programme fits the ^MiTK characteristics and what may be needed to alter ' 

a programme* to fit those char'^cteristics . To be able to use these 

definitions in this manner requires that the notions used in* the . 

definitions are clear'and that other, different definitions &f PBTE 

are materially equivalent to these formulated. by the A.\f:TR Committee, 

* not " • 

It .seems that^ the notions used in the definition are^^adequately 

cLl»rificd ond the other definitions currently availaMe in the field are not 

obviously materially equivalent to those provided , by the MCTE Committee-, 

The m*ain point of c'onfusion and dispute is over "competencies'. An 

example of a' definition which embodies a'd'iffering use of 'competence* 

is that of Howsam apd Houston (1972, p. 5) which says, in part, "competency- 

based instruction is a simple, s'traightf orv;ai;/j c9ncept v;ith the following ^ 

central characteristics: (1) spc^cif ication of learner obj^ectives in- , 

behavioral terms The' restriction 'competence*' to cover onlysuoh 
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3. Thi|s issue is dealt wit^h in more.- entail iTp^Chapter Four. 
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things as can be stated in behavioral 'objectives seems' to be at variance 

w^th the jnost recent MCTIil-Coinmi.t tec definition wl\ich spcoifically 

mentions 'attributes' that are common-ly taken to haye defied attempts to, 

state them behavioral terms. The definitions which have been givGn 

of 'Pi>TE' have not, as yet, provided a clear, unambiguous means of 

identifying the ceptral fcaCu:ces' of ^he notion underlying the PHTE 

movement nor. of a reliable means of identifying programmes or pStt^ of - 

« ♦ . t ' ' 

programmes that may be called performance-based, . / 

\ * The^p-roblem of lacl^ of clarity and lack o^ detailed 

attenfion to conceptual issues is no^limited to the attempts to pitovide 

a definitioo' 9f '^PBTE'. The Elementary Td'acher Education Models project 

wars seen as an" attempt to. construct t(|acher education programmes on -the 

basis of. 3oni(f iijentified -assumptions,. In some of the mo'ilels the writers 

specif i](rd some assumptions about futur<2 sociaty'and schooling in that 

society £ind_,some itT^cated a genqfal conception *of t^ie* teacher in future 

•schools, e.£. ;a:s educational ^ngineer or as a clinician, b'ut few provided J 

detailed coi^ceptual analysis of their central notions or definitions 

of key, terms. Vrtiere this laj::ter approach was adopted at all* it fell far 

short of what is, required if feacher edqcatien programmes and the specified 

competencies are*" to be derivp(3 from suci? ana»tyse*s . An example ^of one. of 
* » ' * . ' ' 

, fhe few^ attempt*'s to provide, a definitl'on of one of the centra 1 * concepts 

' ^' ' ' ' 

used in the model' construe t ion,- 'viz . 'teac,hing', is that given by the 

; * . . I. . W 

Michigan State Univers ity team and it is somiTiarized as "Teaching '. , . is 
,a rational' process of taking account^^of the characteristics of a situat4.on 
and the persons therein in orchfr to carry ouj: some intetvenihg activity 



4. See AppendgJ^. ^ 

These models^ate di^scu^sed in df. •..'.il'-m ^^'pter Three< 



x^hich is thOLigUL to have a pr.qbabil i.ty of 'inducing some intcndod chaage 
in^.the iQarner." (lloustoi\, W..R^^i968,Vol,^/pV^-21) j Xhi^^ dertnition does 
not provide a Ivqlptul point frolu which to dqriv6.a tCtichtir education 
progranir\e, or any part ql* iJC,, wLthdu.t a dcf b'niUiiJn of * learner* which will 
help to overcom6\the obji'ectidns to^^the ^fini|:^*on of 'te^iching"* as-' it is ^ 
^fivcn aJjove. As^ it irtafid'S/ Itlio'def i^iYttion of ' ' L(»achinj;' infcliidos as 

• * ■ - * - • ' ? ; -f ' /-^ 

-exa^nples suoJh' nonexampl^'s as' an iitstance of assassination. No definition 
pf ?,learK,er'* -'was "giy^n in the MfcKigan .Statfb University model which wa$ . 
itseTf: rather unusuzil ifi its iac lusion^ pf ' tea'ching in its list of .\ 
definitions^ '? 4 ' • - 

• \ " " 

The*' issue of the inadequacy of def iTi-it ions'>^nd the failure 

of teacher education programme designers to. undertake e>^£ensiv^^ conceptual 

analysis may s6em to be of minor i-rfpoitt&hce' bur^ tki^i^^JLs not the optnlon 6%^^. 

some of those who have been involve^d in. the PBTE move'^^ient. fl.E. Bosley 

(1969, Vol. II, p. 16^) includes, the\claim that / . 

"No comprehensive theoretical base exists for teacher education in , 
general, or for the laboratory phases. of teacher preparat ion , ' as an 
' ^example/of one of the most severely limited ateas from this standpoint.' 

The PBTE movement is seea by some of its participants as an attempt to 

^ • V . ^ ■ 

develop the theoretical base for te.acher educatibn and to provide a 
systematic teacher pducation programme^ derivcd'"fFoin tli<it theoretical 

^ - ; - . K > 

bas-c.. However, despite the Pli'L'C emphasis on explicit conceptLbns..9f teacher 

roles, R^n'er and Kay (1974, p. 291) claim. ^ 
. "That competency^-based teairher ^lucation'^has come' to mean-so^ many ^^^^^.^ 
things to so .mafty^dif ferent people is prob/ibly' the single most ' . 
serious issue confronting t;hc competency-based movement at pres'ent. 
If this issue' is not resolved shortly.... the real promise of CBTE 
^ is unlikely to be reali/ied . • It will be washed away, ironically^ by 
currents of ambiguity." , ' ^ 
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-6. Schalock, H.D., (1974, p. 2) says "iho definition of competency adopted' 
by;i.stat'e or program shapes all else." . , 



'CflA.PTUR, WO y", 
Till' BACKGRODNP to teiTE. 
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^RECKNT DKHATliS IN TI-rACHER EDUCATION. 



i ^During the p^jSt ;twp: 'decades there' .lia.vie' bqen <^n<ijviier^'ot ' :^ /" 

dc\>ates about* the improvement wo£ t;eac;ier '.education* ip the' US^y^jrid .Ehese.: ^* 

• * ' V i - * . - / ' ^ 

debates have t^ken place i^^the cbntext^ofv^two differing traidit i'Ons pt ' 

: • * ' « ' \ C^l . ^ •* • * <'/ 

'teacher education. One ^trad it ion s'tf^ssed^tjhe mas tery'.^of; pedagogical * - " ^ 

• . ^ \ • ' ' ' y .'^ 

methods and was assoc ia ted ;-with.»Che-non^l* schools and the'.prepara tlon.- 

df i^eacliirs-Jdr- tl:>(l elejnentary.. school s\ ''jcHe d¥)posing. trad it ion '-'in v.'V'' 

teacher' e^catfi on stressed tjie^jieed f^f rfgqious a.«fadeniic- tt^ ini'rig -whL'ci).:;-, . 

• \\ • •• 

' ' Kj , ^ " ^* .^•* ~. -A/'*'-' • .' , ' ' • 

was usually provided by libera 1» arts colleges'kTid- universities for^,;./j: . - • 

secondary school te'acherS,, ■ /.S \ ^ . ; " " ' ■ 

, ' ;•• . ♦ N --.r-'i. 

In the" 1956-Ii,,. parti iculaiji'y- irtithe"* large^v CrniVers ities -/^ 

^ there wer^f rffctelnpts to have .'.tha Colleges of '-Edy'catLon disbanded-,^ on' the 

•••• • •• -.•* • ? ' 

grounds that J:hey lacked acad&uc',rigouir,' ai^a- t:p 'transfer the responsibility 

^ pr t f<^achpr jjvi_jjjng ^r n /iKhp>r-- 'rffdr e -r igor ous , , (\epa rt^etft-s. .-^o f the. \" > . 

eacher 

* * - 




; y\ : •J'-.-:- - , - •'ifi4.-'"ios-t- wide^pread,^''cg^ teacfier edaca§:ot;s 

». * .ft, ,/T-^-^b^e*fioxn the '§ugge5t-iOns\ji>a^le*feyjEJQoaKt (19&3)' who -wished to ihstrigate 



the questiojt of 



. - /. -♦:*M''v;:)iJrou^-fiiclfci'Qnal debate among educ^-tOrs atiO laymen on 




;*• ; 



atu continued until 1966 bu-t Cor^anc wii*5' cllS;a4}f5oQUrod.yiCh tho 
e chances tesul,t:ing from the debate'-'. •^ew;*i'^Vs t-itv^io^ "'•altefed''"^ 
ir progj:ammes to implesiient Coivtinti,\s;jT^cx)mr»wff^ -the bocik.did, 



stimulate some experimentation i*n tho^.^ield/oT teilohe;:-t:icructitidn-, jnie 



debate bt'etwcen supporters of the two/d,'if fer-lng tradiCiORS ia teacher 

■ : ■ 

e^ucaCion. "y/ss marked by strom'g cl iff eronco-^ .of -^(Jptnlola by'Chose 
comiijicted to opposing coujtoptions , bu^ -^e'it-^e'r t^o-wy diaLogOe nor 
tt^;o-way debate' deve loped. Ideas were e^x^ptessed urvj^latcrallY^-wj^th little 

■^or'-no. dx'plbrat ion of the differences (-WeissT^ R.M . , p.-6") . . The 

' - , * ' " '" ■ . ^ - * 

quality the debate over Cona^t s ^ietiS .is^ similar to the debate over 

'IPBfE although the debate is qunn^ itat iveiy" dif f<3rent IrTlihad, J.n 

addit-ioh to the two-opposing vi-e^^s^ expressed in the. ea'tlier debates, ^ 

there is now the a'Sd it iona3> group who, svj.pport j-lrumarvis't ic tfeacher 

.educa-tion. Of diis .-l^ter- ^bup,^ HToudy (-lO?^"!, p . 77 ) says 

"The humanisfrt poii>t of view, l:t sejcms .to 'me , originated in the >^ 
diss^islaccriou of 'thq ' minor it ies jwith the schooling their children 
got, on 'ths .ground that it via^s- jle'signed for the middle'cl^ss 
' estabrl ishmen^ "aud- wi|s thereiort: rin'tithe tical to^their needs/' 

TjKe' eentVal ;iot ic5n ,df this hj^amanistic .ti^adition is that what is^needed 

is' a t'-^achet who can "relate**, to the children rather' than one who can 

/pe-tfoi:.m some specified act.'or who has^uridertake"n a. period of' academic ^ 

'•'study i '\ ^; . " ' ' 

f: ,* .:f>ome o^ th^e supporters of PBTE refer to it as the 

current reform movement in teacher education in^ the USA .'and, despite 
the criticisms of both /opponents" of PETE amd xe.searc.|ters involved in 

: dev.e.loping_the .thejD.re tidal support required for. PBTE', there has been a 
major move to implement PliTE programmes througl^but'^Re USA". The ^^^b^ 



8, For accounts of humanistic teache r educati.qn s^e Nash;^. , (1973) and 
the writings of A.W, Combs • . ' 

9* See Appendix D -^f] ' 



to impleiT^ent V?>i'\L progrnnimes nw-uy" be a reaction, in >art, to inuTiediate 
political pressures but it may also be a result of the frustration of 



refor'mer6 in teacher education wlio failed to see any significant changes 
occur as the -result of two decades of debate* 

FACTORS INFLUENCING PBTE • ^ • ' / ' 

PlVi'K Ixns developed, under the influence of a number of 

/ '"^ • , 

factory which will, foj reasons ^of convenience, be grouped under three, 

headings: frft;e Uec tual , Educdt ional^and Political. The intellectual 

factors include -the emphasis bo" objectives , the deve Ippmejit of models 

of teaching and issue of accountability. From the work of such peopie" 

as Mager (1962) ^ind Bloom, e_t_,al. , (1965) " .has come tlie emphasis on 

> * * 

identifying objectives and particularly on identifying the objectives 

in behavioral terms. The specification of such objectives is seen by 

most of the educators concerned with PBTE as the central feature of the 

whole movement. The second major intellectual factor is the attempt to 

develop* models o^f- teaching as the basis of teacher education, instead of 

concentrating on ^.psychological theories iDf- learning as has been the 

practice for th^/past few decades. The work on models of teaching has*. 

been influenced by tho^'work of people such-as Flanders (1970), Gag.e 

963,1973-)', Smath ,^(1967) and Joyce and Weil(1972). ^he third 

inteUdctual fact'^r is that of accountability which lu\s bcjpjn t^ken over 

from business ip^Tnagement afnd promoted in education circles by writers 

such as Lesslnger^ (1-970). xhe promotion of the iddas associated with 

the work on rwdels of teaching, the drive for accountability and the 



^"T^ , — , • • .pail) 

* 10. N:Qto-*that, more recently, Lessinger (1974, has said ^Viuch of what has 

pass6ciXor 'acc9untability ' in the past years 'is stuff and nonsense 

Whrfd^5e*can be."|held accountable for is professional competence, confidence 
ga'i;)^'edrt*hroug^ 'teaching experiencre, and caring for the people we- teach." 



V 

t 
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'for spec if iCvit ion of object ivcs^ in bcllavioral tonus, ha^ given the teacher 

education community a' sense tliat it is possible to approacli the task of 
•» 

teacher education in a manner somewhat different frbm tlixit to wl\.ich they 
arc accustomed. , .■^'^ 

' \ ' : 

Under the heading of educat ioha J-^ fac tor s ' are grouped the 
following issues whicfli are related to PUTE: Field Based Teacher Education, 
Educational Teichnology and Tnservice Teacher Centres. \ The fact that 
s^udents^' lacked the, opportunity to gain teaching experience in schools ' 
at an* early stage in the teacher education programme has been perceived 
as a iJeakne^ss of teacher education in the USA and the Association of 
Teacho^r Educators (ATE) and its predecessors have actively . sought, closer 
links between 'teacher education progralumes and , the schools . The 
implement^ t i'on of PiiTE programmes has often been used as an opportunity 

■ : " ' ' ' 'I 

to' provide the desired integration of schoolroom experiences and / 

\ ' ^ • " . ' /* ' 

college study. T^e^ "Ueve rGiij[)TTtent arnd appl icat ion* of audio-visual aids,' 

programmed instruc tion by means of .books and computer-assisted instruction 
in schools and universities has lead to calls for the application of these 
and sjLmilar forms of. educatidn^l technology ,to teacher education. > The idea 
is that a teacher education programme is to be devised around these 
-innovations rathtfr than, the educational technology be* utilised only^wher.e 
it fits into an existing programme.. While tlje educational technology has 
provided ^ome impetus to the PBTE movement, the lack of suitable sq^ftware 
has limited thq^ effectiveness of attempts to implement PBTE programmes. 
The third edu^ationa^f actor which has an influence on PBTE is that of 
inservice teacher centres. Although the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Edycat'ioh (AACTE) begart studies o^ teacher centres some twenty- 
five years ago, the recent er>thus iaf i>> for the i'dea has drajm much of its 

\ " ' . ' ' 

inspiration from Uricain. Since 1966. vhen the AACTE undertook studies for., the 

■ . . • • ■ • IS . ' ■ . 



- United States Office rfE Education (US-OE) vhich resulted in, the publication 
of Teachers for the Real World by B.O. Smith, et.al.' (1969). the teacher 

« 

, cdntre idea has been actively promoted. In 1970 .the- ifurcau /of Kducational 
Personnel' Dove Lopmonc established 'the Task Force '72 and one of its tasks 
was'thc study o£ tc:\chor centres and Che di^.eminataon of informat ionS^abou t 
these centres. Other groups including the NEA, AFT,' Ford' Foundation and 
the^National Association of IndepeYident Schools carried out workshops .and 
pilot studies on teacher centres. 'Some states, including^ Texas, California, 
Florida and Vermont have legislated regardifig teacher centres and other • 
state education departments support the development of teacher centres. 
The teacher cehtr-e movement has been th6 mos^^ accepted of the recent 
attempts at innovation in. teacher education and those supporting PBTE \, 
have not sought to separate themselves from *this educational factor. 
A difficulty with PBTE is^ to separate out what is distinctively PBTE and 
what is contributed by the three educational factors d^iscussed above. 
Those who .advocate the implementation of PBTE are likely to appeal to 
a number of its features including the * increased emphasis on field- 
based approach, the widespread use of new educational technology and 
the creation of teacher cdntres for inservice teacher education. The 
educational factors identified in' this section of the report lend 
support to the content ion 'th^it teacher education as it has been carried 
in / tUe USA should be modified and the PBTE movement* is able to^ 

use both the expectation of change and the proclaimed virtues of the 

« 

'educational factors to advance its case* The combination of the 
intellectual facto^ and the educational ^factors is Spch that the impression 
^ may be created that the means for a radic'al, significant change to 
improve 'teacher education are how a /a liable,. The ■ proponents of PBTE 
Xi. See Houston anrf Howsam ^W72,p.].aO) and Schmieder and Yarger (1974, p. 5) 
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have' sought to giye that impression. 

Apart from inspiring teacher^ educators to develop ^ancl 
implement PBTE programmes, the Federal and State educational authorities 
can wield the force of certification of teachers as a means to influence 

I > 

the type of programme to be offered, llie third of the factors influencing 

i 

PBTE is the Political Factor and under it shall be considered the roles 

of^the Federal governmenf and the State governinents as carried out by 

their educational agencies, the role of the professional teachet* education 

"organisation at the Federal level (AACTE) and the role of organised 

teachers (NEi\ and AFT) at the Federal and State levels. 

The^ role of , the USOE has ^changed from being the auditor and 

^bookkeeper of US education to that of instigator of change in education and 

facilitator and par tner .with. the State education depattments in. education 

in USA. The USOE has established a set of prior^ities in its programmes 

and. through its agency, the National Inst i'tute " of Education (NIE), can' 

direct research funds into the study related to the established priorities. 

The rationale for this diraction of research funds is that it provides 

a. co-ordinated and systematic attack on 'a particular important educational 

problem. PBTE' is one of the projects which* has received the support of^ 

federal funding as will be indicated below. The influence of the USOE 
- «.* ' ' ^ ^ ' , , 

has not 'only changed in the funding of research but also in 'the scope , j 

of. its activity.. In 1963 the USOE had two 'small educational programmes 

and by 1970 it liad' 30 programmes. ,The Fed'erai influence on education 

was expanded by the Higher Education Act of 19fe5 and fiirtlicr added to 

by qho Educational Prof ess i-ona 1 Devc' 1 ->pment Act o£ 1967. These Acts 



\ 



Thither created or Cacilicaced the establishment of programmes including 

I the Teacher Coi>ps, Ta^k Force '72, the Educational Resources Fnformation 

Center (FRTC) Clearinghouses,- the ImuU i,-State Con's^ortium of Performance 

Based Teacher l-ducation and .Lhc» F.lem*entary Teacheu ICdii-cation Models. 

All^hese' programmos have had some impact on tiie PirrE ^movement and - 

through them- the influence .of Che *USOE has been coasiderable. * 

The increasing influence of ;the USOIJ has assisted th^e 

State educational agencies in increasing their influence over education 

at all levels in the states. The most common meaps by which the USOE 

enhances the pow^r of.^the state- educational agencies is by having the 

State implement educational changes in the particular state. The m<5ans 

' b^i; whiQh States are able to influence colleges to implement* PBTE is by 
J , ^ * 12 ^ 

establishing certification procedures based on PBTE,aud aid^id iii this regard by 

the National Council for Accreditation ot Teacher Education (?ICATE) . 

VAietlier the greater, involvement of State and Federal iigencies in ^' 

teacher education is seen as an additional form of ass^^tance to the ^ 

; ^ ^ #^ / • 

teacher education, institutions or as a takeover of power such that -the 

y 

teacher education institutions are more under the ^control of those 



agencies'; depends in'part on how far the legislative requirements are 
, extended 'and in part on how the funds for research and development for 
• education are directed to specific projects.. However, S/arious- factors' 
are coiiibining to, reduce the .interest, particularly of Ihq Federal 
government, in teacher education and these factors include the "surplus" 
of teachers, * the lack of student unrest, the decline in interest by 
public and government alike in higher education .in general and the 



12, See Kinst, N.W. tl973) and Appendixes 
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overall reduction "in '^roal" funds for (iducacion in j;ener4l. The reduction 

" S ' o ^ - 

of governmental interest in* higher education, and -teacher educatlan in 

particular, is evident 'in the lack of funding for; the implemeutat ion of 

any of the 1968 Elementary Teacher 1':ducation Models. 'J'he sorcalled ^ ' > 

"taxpayers revolt" against^ education may* be thought to be ^to thp ' ^ " **c 

advatitage of PBTi: if, 'because it iSMuore ef f ic iCnt ^t^i^^n the .traditional^ * \ 

programmes PBTi: costs- less than the already finance -starved teacher 

education programiTies . Another possiblre reac-tion to the lack of faads 



for educa^t id^^is the increase of class sizes and an even greater ^ 

teacher "surplus", leadings to a rapid decline in enrollments in teticher. 

education programjne s . This decline in enrollments is evident at present- 

and in cases where the decline in eni^ollemnts and financial dif f iculties f * 

are severe it^results in the^closing of the institution (if it is"a . 

« • & 

small private college) or a sdvere reduction, in staff, including tenuret^j,^ 
staff. For a college facing emaciation or elimination, PBTE may se@m 
.to be a means 6f survival. 'For the small private colleges .which are Z^*' 
forced to close, it nuiy seem as though the State education system, 
supported by taxes, h^ taking over higher education and rendering"^ 



teacher education more -vulnerable to polit ical • pressure . 

At the national level, the MCTE acts as a 'd isSenunator of 

% J - ' - ' — ^ 

information on PBTE, among other things. Tlie MCTE fulfils this role .' \ 

by being a co-sponsor 'Of -the ERIC C Icar inglvouse on Teacher Educat ion 

wil^the NEA and the ATE (an affiliat-e of the NEA),'^by publishing the ^ 

PBTE Series and , by carrying 'Out various seminars and workshops on PBTE, ^ ' 

At the state leyeSl, teacher orgr^nisations affiliated with 



the NI^A and the AFT are involved. in various ways with PBTE, The concerns 



13. See Appendix C*2 ^ 



of teacher Q|gganisation^.t:oncerning PBTE arise out of the issue of 

"accountcibility of. teachers in the schools and out of certification of 

V teachers. 'The activities of teacher organisations vary^with the strength 

and interests of the local organisations but two ,e'xaniples ind icate some 

of chose'ap Civlt;i,cs . The UFT in New York City established a Pd-r f Driiiance - 

• 3 

Certification Committee which r'S.ported in March 1972 and said, amo/ig other 
things, that they oppose any per forinance -based certification until 
validated research has been completed. The estimntos thoy received on 
^the time needed for such research ranged f$*om five to tw'enty years. The 
Committee also recommended that UFT cooperate in the development of 
^ teacher education programmes, that UFT urge intensive research in- teacher 
behaviour' and that' the UFT demand an internship programme of three years 
after gr'a'duat io.n with the' intern beginning with a half teaching load plus 
Seminars.- A somewhat different approach has been adopted by the Maine 
Teachers Assoc ia,t ion who require a five year teacher training programme. 

'> The MTA seek to reduce Jhe number of persons qualified to teath by 

combining the. demand for a fifth year of "experiential training" in the 
schools with a demand that the local teacher assoc iac i-ons participate in 
.the determination of quotaS and in ithe selection of student teachers in 

." -their' district. "Concern about entty into the profession is a totally new ' 

area of activity for professional V^^ociations and ... control cSn only 

■ s 

come into the hands of the profession if individual members are insistent 

' • ■ .*«<***^ 
that""th'is happen. "(Marvin," J. 11. ,19r74) The approach exempl i£ied 'by the.^ 



• • .MTA may develbp in such a way as to implement PRTE in the fifth year in 

. - ' ' * • V 

' the schools or it may be that, irrespective of what the colleges do in 
■ ' ; their prpgrammes, the teachers associations will Implement- a performance ^ 

•based requirement in addition to any academic requirenxents. In any case 
the actions of the teacher associations are an important factor in the 
direction that PBTK has taken and will. take in the future. J 
14. Feldman, S.(1972) 

ERIC . . - . . . . . 23 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PBTE v 

« 

^ The PBTH movepipnc dates from the coir.niencenicnt of the Elementary 

s ^ - — 

Teacher 'Education ^lOdels project.' This project began in 1967 when tlie 

USOE was considering funding {priorities and a group of consultants net on 

2 AugAJst 1967 to plan tlie project. A request for proposals was issued by 

the USOl- on 16 October 1967 with a clpsing date of 1 January 196^.^ Eighty 

proposals were submitted and nine were selected for fun^I^ng.' Worlc began 

on the models in March 1968 and was to be completed by October 1968 as 

Phase I of the project. Phase II was a feasibility study of tfie models 

tro detem^ine the costi^, needed research and implications of adopting the 

models and this phase was begun in May ^1969 and completed in December 

1969. Concurrent with the second phase, the AACIE conducted seminars 

and workshops in various parts o'f the. USA to desiminate information about* 

iniplen^entation ' 
the models. ?hase III called for' the . . of at leasc^tiiree of the 



models to test their ability to achieve their stated goals but fui^^i^were 

not forthcoming from the USOB and this phase did not come about. L 
Implementation of PBTE programmes has come about in a number of ins<:i tutions 

as a result of particular local'' influences . .Federal influence is exerted 

through the ^'equirement that Teacher Corps programmes be performance I5asqd, 

/ 

as are career education^and other programmes funded by^the USOE and the 
NIE.^ Some institutions,* such as* Florida International University, University 
of Houston and University of Toledo, have con^mitted .their entire teacher 
education programmes to. performance-based procedures although in these 
cases the top administrators in the teacher education departments v/ere 
closely connected with the development of a model in the Elementary 
Teachar Education Models project. -Other institutions have-^implemented 
PBTE in part of their programmes in rtjsponse to individual, enthusiasts 



on their staff or in response to outside pressure from the State agency. 
A .number of teacher education institutions arc effectively ignoring 

r 

PBTE alto^ther and even those committed in part or wholly to PBTC have 
staff jTiembers who do not support its implcmen.tation. 

'iHie d(ivelopnient^ of V\\'X\\ haii been influenced by the numerous 
factors discussed above but the initial interest in remodelling teacher 
education was stimulated ir^ large measure by problems of teaching in 
'areas of urban poverty. Som^ of the reactions "to this catalyst 'were 
the creation of the Teacher 'Corps , the National In^stitu.te f.or Advanced 

■ ■ 1 . ■ " • ' ' " 

Study, in ^Teaching Disadvanta*gcd Youth, Task For^ce *72 and the Career 



OppQxtunit ie5 Program and PipE is the means by which these -programmes 
are to achievg their goals. If teachers are to be held acp.ountable , . 
particularly far the reading ability of their pupils, then teacher 

% . > 

education is called upon Co, produce teachers who are efficient. in teaching 

% ' - , *- 

basic skills and, PBTE is a response to that call. 
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CHAPTER ' THRKE 

0 

MODELS OF Pl^TE 
THE 1968 ELE.\ENTARY TEAClUilR ^EDUCATION MpELS 

^ '^^^^ Elunicntary TeacUer EducWcioR tlodcls project produced 

a mn&s'^ve amount of materials in the forr^oC ten 4;4^ports and eight 

V . ' ' f I 

feasibility studies which Lc Baron (19741,^.1) clajins "represent tjie * ' 

first deliberate; efforts at developing comprehensive programs of elementary 

teacher education." As summaries of theFmodels are available elsewhere 



I, shall not attempt a summary of the individual models but rather comment' 
on aspects -^-f the models. 




The ten models produced inY1967 have a certain degree of 
common features ^due* "irl^!?^rt, to dir:^ction given by the USOE in its 
call for proposals. In the planning statement drawn, up ia Aygusj: 1968 
'bjr the USOE it was said 

*'Any proposa l^i^deve loped for thp pc^ramme should include a rationale, 
-a vial)'le theory, spec-ified ob jec t itv^ps , and eva lua t iona 1 components. 
In addition, concern should be dirj^|ted'to individualized instruction, 
simulation, self-stuby, the use of^ult i-spnsory media',.' It iple 
approaches to the problem' of educafeLng elementary teachers, aspects 
of team teaching, realistic rea litjg^tesl ing laboratory experiences, 
built^n development, demons trat iorg and dissemination phases, » " 
built-in .systems and ccsts analyS(i^, in-suitvice education for *all • 
personnel Conducting such programtf^, and the results should be 
transportable as models to other c^mentary t eacher -produc ing 
institutions. It was felt that sf^e teachers have multiple 
competencies and multiple as wellJa^ sequential effects proposals 
* for such a progr^iming should be ge4fed to how children learn and 

should also relate to how tcacher^aid tl^ development of learning 

strategies and skills in children. ^It was^^furthcr i!elt that associate 
designs should be' stimulated whic^tlemon^f ate linkages with public-^ 
schools and comjnunity agencies, t^kagesSwith graduate schools for 
teacher ecjucators, and linkages Wmh t6ac;^^r education pre^service , 
producers in -.add it ion to/the inpa^expec^d from education-related* 

^industrial and syste^ns analysis c^Morat^ns. It was assumed that 
the above elements- could be impliSp: in^gjirtain kinds ^ model^." 
J ^ i^.J- 1970, pp. 1-2), 



Xs.See Le liaro^; W. , (1970), Uurdin, t#L. and Lan;:illotfi, K. , (1969), 
Bikns, R.J., (1970) aijd Joyce, B., (19-^). ' .. 
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*The fcaUirea conin^Qn t-o tho models included emphasis 6n systems 

^*anaryMs, behavioral objectives, individual i^jai^Lon o,f instruction by th^ 

/ ^ ' • '■ ' ' • ' . . ^ ■ 

' iinplemeiHtation oC i>vclmoloeicar innpvat ions ^.^denionstrat ion of teaching' 

' ' . , 

' . couipotencies in simulation laboratories or .schools and prov is ion Jor ^ '.'-^ 

in-service education as part of a lengthy period of profess ional'preparat ion . 

■ ^ ' ' ' , ^ '* • 

, "Apart 'from any unifying influence af the USOE R-equest for Pfoppsals, . 

' the teams selected t<? develop models were seei/by Joyc^e (l^l7l,p. 117) 

to have a similar conc-eption <of the tjeacher: * , ^ 



^- ^" All c^nceptl-ons'shared the foilowing Eeatures;' 

1, The teach^r^ was not only described in behavioral terms; but was 
: seen as ,a behti\/16r ist ; a setter of behavioral objectives, user of 

btihavlorally-'orientjed 'teaching strivtegies^ and user of behavioral 
^ -measurement te.achniques . There were. 'no^xcept ions to this, 
. .2, The tea^lier'^t./as s^en as a member of a ^clinical team, rather » 

thanks a -Ibne operator in a. self-contained class-room. Spec^ial:^ts 
were envisioned in mo^t ca^^<2S, ^ 
. 3'. ' The teacher was seen, in mp$€ Vases as' \y9rking in an environment 
'rich in support systems espcc^ iaily self -instruc.tional material's.. 
^ . Thus, he* f unct ions ^s^s as: d iagno'ser and orclj^estrator rather than as 

^ . the typical teacher "of ' today . " ^ % ' . 

• ^ \ . * » 

" Tlig-models were designed to' produce teachers who would 
have far gi:eater responsibility and capacity to^ gu ide. c hildren ' s learning 
^ experiences than is coniinori in tyachors today.* However, Che new teachers 

could ^ni£ Operate in schools staffed and equipped as they are today. 
"•The models dtaw upon -a quite. I'imited amount of research on teachi.nfe i.n 
^ ..aa'attera^Jt to c^onst^ruct- teacher education systems to prpduce^ teacheys 

z 

- c in sthoolff a'^^.decacTe' after the models were devised. 



• . ^^^^ example of the general' approach of the^ various models, 

the Iiichtgan State University "Behavioral Science Elementary Teacher 



'.v^" a6, S^Jysfems analysis is a pr.ocess Cor relating ^ program or -its parts 

- - .to tile goals envisioned for that pro^haro, "'"f or*- us ing" inf ormat ion derived 
' * from operation to. adjust the program cof^Jards its' goaT orientation, and 

^ - ^ for. designing and* selecting a'l ternat ive '^{Jproaches based on* the, particular 

rDir" character is ticVof the^^operating environmaut (Le Baron, W., 1970, p.2) 



Education Program" illuscrvites cho main features list'od above. Th'e use 
of systems analys4.s is evident both'ln the means, of developing the model 
^and in the w(^lcing^ of the developed model. In developing the model, the 
Michigan team began wit^h^ four assumptions about teacher edujation: 

1) that a professional teacher is one who employs a "clinical behavior 

; 17' . . • ^ 

style of teaching", ' ' ^ \ 

2) that the professional foundations -of teacher preparation should be 
based on th' behaviora 1 sciences, ■ ^ 

3) that students sjj^ould be taught how to teach and not how to conduct 
researc^h although they should be able to -apply research findings to their 

- teaching practice', and ■ \ * * . • 

4) teachers tend to teach as they have been taught. 

What is meant by 'clinical behavior style of teaching* is a pattern of 
behaviour consis*ting of "six, phases: describing, analyzing, hypothes i-zing, 
prescribing, treating aijd observing conse^juences ." (Houston, R.E.. , 19^8, p. A 
Aftd>- observing ti1Sfe,consequencps of the treatment , the teacher then 
describes the changed situation and so. begins another Series of phases. 
^ .^Having identified this style^ of teaching as appropriate for the '^product", 
the team developing »the model hacl then to^use thi^s/^yle in the model 

^ . ^itself (based pn assumptions 3 a;id.4). The r^ssulting undergraduate ' 

^ 18 ; ■ ' • ' , ■ i9 

V. programme utilised systems analysis in its evaluation procedure to 

ervsure that the, programme as a whole was continually ad jus ted towards* 

1^ ' ^. ^ 3 

^ 17/ For an account of the main features of the Michigan model see Appendix D, 

"^and for an indication of the importance- of the "clinical behavior style 'of 

teaching" see Appendix D,l,''.. Special Featwre number 2. * 

If ' ' , 

•18. For a brief description of- the^ Michigan programme see Appendix D.l, 

19, The programme evaluation is indie ited *in Appendix D.l, ' in Special 
."peS^ures numbers^S , 12., 1>, 14 'and 15 .-i v 



ac=bfi<^\?,V0g the-,<^55oci''f ied. go^ils-,, " The .actual' teacli-i^g prcSgr'aijinie 
, .^a.ch 'designed ^t'o mo.fe't a spec if ic..beKavioVal obiec'tivG 

;'; , ;*iTh{e/hi-chlgan/nfod^ ^^s'.mdre obvious;}.^' b^'havio.ral i^'.-iCs appro-ach than 

! i;--.: ^Z--;' ^-^ /.•••;.■- 

■■•,'v;so;»>o^:of tjie- -other' mode Is but "all of the -nio'dels .a-re<moi;e or loss strongly 

•"j . behavioural in their aprproach. 'The Mi^h'i'ga'ijr/^p-eVifi cation of "clinical 

'■ ' • ' •■ '. ■ .*. ' / . ' f*"''- .'.y ■ :' 

'behavior style'-'of teaching" is uhisiie bat^'taf'.-Tn-oa'e Is have some specification 

]. .- of the kind/of teacher to be ■produi^'d 'by tL'Ubdcl 

■ ' ■ ■ .r M'^'l ■ . • ^ 

• *i ♦ '^he emphasis on developing modqls bjased on a spec i>f Ration 

;of 'goals is a common feature of the moael^ .but the form in which each ' 
O^f the teams put these goals differs considerably.' The ComField mod^^, 
'produced'by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, outlined'"' Ve^n* 
pi:t>p6s it ions 'from which the model was developed, ot those proposition^/^ /.Jv-f 



qatpbers, 7,8,9 and 10 relate to aspects of systems analysis and numbers 
\ % r ' * ' ! 

, r^2*,3,4 and 5 re late 'to behavioral objectives. Number 6, the emphasis, 

\ on* individualize.d and personalized instruction, ^ is the educational > 

; reason for the use of complex managerial systems which result from 



propositions 9 and 10 



'!*V*A- ' ' \ Altt^rnative prooedures for determinihg the goals of the 

V - teacher education programme are provided by the University of Toledo and 

• • 1^1^ ^ ' • - \ ' ' ^ ■ • 

\ University of^^.Gcorgia models. The 'Tol.edo staff searched the literature 

\ ^'^V^ ^ af>prt)priat'd staJtenjents of. goals for teacher education and therf- 

\v . V\f^v•F^esented a committ^ee with a list of goals for their rating. Each' pf these 

'\^'« \ V begin with 'Each teacher should be^ prepared to employ teacher \ 

X^-^i^ < ' ^ . ^ ^ ^ ' • 

" ' ib, Referenc^^ is made ^^<>-'^ti|\b Mhoduleji^ in Appendix D.l in Speci^al 



^ Featured* numVeirs 8,l'3S>SnxJ 141'//-./ , 

• ''^ ^N2l\\See" Apperidik^ D;;2'. 1 for^.a;'! * , , : 

Se^'f Appendix D,2.2 for a d,eacp.iption .of the procedure for arriving at 
' * * tl\dVgoals, a- list of the goals artd ^£lie ratings, given each-goal. / 

ERJC '■• : ; ; ■ . go ... ' // 
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behaviors which will help •every child..-.' and .i^c-e followed by a scatement 

^23 . 

, of the desired change in the.-pupil. From these genera 1' goals , considered 

in primary contoMts of "Instructional Organisation", "KducationaL 

Technology", "Cpnteiupprary Learning-Teaching Process", "Societal FactoUs^' 

and "Research"*, were derived the behavioral objectives, from which 1400 . 

\ ' ■' ^'^ . ' ' 

specifications were written. ; The University p5 Georgia adopted a 

If 

somewhat different procedure in that they ^ 

"began with the identification of an educational viewpoint inclilding 
not only an interrelated system of educational principles, but/an 
accepted list of the goals for the elementary school along wLch their 
related objectives. Next,, the specific 'learning behaviors v:)<ich 
tea^her^ are to create in pupils- in order for'them to achie;#e the 
objectives were determined. Vrom these the numerous speci/ic teaching 
beh^vioi^ which teaohers must perform In order to create /he desired 
changes pupUs were identified. The teachers* behaviots along 
with other data, formed the foundation for the job analys/s which in 
turn. was used'to develop the spodif icat ions . . (Johnson/ C.E., 
Shearr6n,G.F,; and Stauf f er , 'a . J . , 1968 , pp. 4-5) 

Begiohing with a general statement of'*the overall, purpose ^of education, 

the Georgia, e.ducational viewpoint is stated, in terms of the societal 

goals of the sc.Itaol,''the desired features -of an^. instruc tional programme' 

and somb. principles' df, operation .The objectives of the elementary 

school^ envisaged in thcT^c^^gia mode.l'^ are listed under the headings 

of 'reading^ 'speaking^, ' i is ten ing'' *comp6sit ion ' , ' s^oc ial studies'," 

'mathematics', '^c^iepce'^ 'health, physical education and safety', ^ 

'art', 'music', 'media', 'affeq^tive' and ;'cognil:ii;e processes'. From. 



23* For comment on this form ofls.tating the goals^see Page 59 . 

24. Examples .of these objectivbs comprise^ Appendix D12.3 and comments 
.on these objectives , is m4de oh.Page'52 .\ 
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difl no.t ihcLutie 



.'sc.c t Ion's! 



IS* on physical education, 

*\* » 
..4 • ^. 4 
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■ 'f;Slt<^so3 Objective^ were Qbtained the, performance specifications. Each 
\ ' models followed the pattern of developing some form of goaLs 

^ .froin^which spec itlcat ions wore obtained but the models differed among 
■> ^ . themselves as to the nuinner in which the specifications were stated. . 
' ^ 'IVo examples of* ^Ue different approaches to stating the 

spcic if ications of thc^ programmes are those of the University of 

s 1 
• * . »^ 

WLscoijs^in and Syracuse Univers^ity The University of Wisconsin example 

of a mathematics education element indicates how part of a subject is 

specifiba In the form of a flow chart and accompanying instructions. 

^ ' The^example of ,ma themat ics education element is equivalent ia the 

\ Wisconsin programme to any of the oarts shown in the science education 

^ ^ .27 ^ I ^ ' 

model. Thi'3 latter model represexits the course outline of a subject 

• . 28 

The Syracuse University example ,,<:.onsists of a" flow chart of the modules 

-5 for Social and Cultural l\oundations together with the detai'led 

specifications of one of those modules. The par ticulan example chosen* 

from the many Syracuse University specifications dods not have the 

complex provisions for alternate Koutes'within fhe module as -provided 

in the Univers ity. of Wisconsin Example. However, apart from the 

differences in complexity of routes and forma^t of the specification^, /' 

ther^ is considerable s^imilarity between^ the two examples in the use 

t ' ' , % 

of flow charts, initial decisions as to the relevanct- of the module, 

emphasis. on application of the material being covered in the module 

: * the u^e of the post test for diagnostic purposes. The individual 

• ; modules are required to fit^into an overali programme either because 

. ^ list o4 feacher. cro;npetencies must be met or because the institution 

,* has formal course' requirements for its degree.' * ^ 

■■ : ' / . ■ . 

f, . 26' See Ap.pcndix 'E", 1 , 1 , • . . 

/*'.•• ' • ' * " * 

-V Sec Appendix E.1,2. • ' ' <. ' n . 

■' <^ 'T • • 

ERXC i'^ See Appendix E.2.1 and E.2.2 ■ n ]^ 



The three examples oE overall prograimnes^are 



those from 



Syracuse Unive-rsity, Florida State University an<l the' Comfield model. 

29 ■ : . ' * 

The Syracuse programn]|p spans five years, the first two of v^hich are 



taken up with liberal arts subjects and a liberal educatiAn component 
'which consists of interdisciplinary studies in each of the areas of 

humanities J social science and natural science.. The content of oach 

of the parts. of the programme are relatively standard teacher education 

material with the possible exception of the Self -Direc ted Component of 

the Junior Year. The task of the studeijt in this component is to 

in behavioral terms, 
descr ioe/^ the changes he would like to see take place in the chil'dren he 

is to teach and to determine what training he requires to accomplish 

these changes with pupils- he teaches in his resident year. The programme- 

as a whole is concerned more with processes tfian with content and is 

30 

intended to be largely self -paced for the student. The Florida model 

also incorpojra tes in-service work as part of its prograimpe although in 

this case it is for two academic years in the schools and three summer 

sessions in the university. A student who graduates from this programme 

•will have a M.A. and, apart from being able to teach children of age 

three to thirteen, will specialise in a particular «age group, in a 

subject area and in .oiieof the differentiated teaching functions. 

The ComField model is designed to produce "instructional ^managers'* 

who will- supervisQ the instructional process designed by an "instructional 

engineer" to the specifications of an "instructional analyst". The 

' 31 • - . 

programme giyen as^^an example is for an "instructional manager*^ who 

29' . See .Append ix F.l 

30. See Appendix F.2 ' - * 

31, See Appendix F.3 • ^ 
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will proceed through four levels of certification. * The Preparatory 
Certificate permits entry into the Laboratory phase, the^ Initial ^ 
Certificate pcrmids entry into the Practicuin, the Continuing Certificate^ 
permits entry to career teaching and the Consultant Certificate permits- 
the teacher to be a supervisor of ComField students in the Practicum 
phase. The competencies required, by the programme are specified, in 
summary, in the example of the ComField model. 

All the models incorporate an in-service part in their 

programme and they specify the behaviours to be demonstrated by the 

Students. The programmes also 'seek to provide each student with 
training experiences appropriate for his perceived needs and to do this 
requires flexible modules and flexible overall , programmes together with 
ready access to considerable amounts o.f information on the student's .-t'^, 
•performance. To achieve the required individualised programmed has 

resulted in elaborate management systems. 

•As is indicated in Appendix G.l, the models produced by 

the Elementary Teacher Education Models project* are management models 

as well as instructional models. The justification for the development 

of elaborate manajgement models is, as stated by Joyce (1971, pp. 80-1), that 

'*With the advent of technologies for developing largj^ and complex 
information-storage-and-retrieval systems there arrived also the 
capacity -tcTdevelop management systHims v;hlch could coordinate ^ 
student -characteristics and achievement with instructional alternatives 
and maintain reasonable levels of quality control.... It is safe to 
say that all thq program* model teams are comfortable with the idea 
of management -systems *and believe that when, we learn how to use them 

we .can make education much more flexible atid human They believe 

that 5uch a technology will eventually not only permit instruct^ion 
. ' to be tAilorecJ to individuals but_ also will enable the student 
himself to shap^ many instructional gdals and means.", 

The ComField model has a management system, the rationale of .which is 

Appendix G.l, designed to. serve ten functions; 

Instructional; ' \ » , ' . . 

• 1, To organise and coordinate, the Hu'nan and nonhuma'n resources necessary . 
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'to carry out the instructional progranuiie, 

« • 

2. Policy-*; Clarify the educational goals of elementary pupils and 
translate them into a written policy statement for the programme and * 

insure tha^t decisions are made with regard to the' stated policy, 

3. Adaptation; Provide operational guidelines on tlie basis of Che 
written policy, recommend modif ica^t ions of the programme based on 
■feedback or evaluate part or all of the programme and design new 
written programme specifications and cooridinate the feedback to all 
parts of the programme, 

4. Programme Execution; Establish and maintain effective relationships 

; between the parts of the programme to facilitate the adaptive and suppcfrt # 
functions, 

5.,, Supply; Supply and maintain equipment, 

6. Costing; Conduct regular and systematic accounting for all 'elements 
'of the programme, 

7. Research and Development; Modify instructional system or design new 

systems, advise and/or a6sist research conducted within ^the programme 

• * / 
and undertake limited basic research on the principles pf instruction, 

8. Personnel; Supply staff and students, 

9. Information; Collect, store, analyse and synthesise required data, 

10. Evaluation; Assess (upon request) the effectiveness, appropr iarteness 

and impact of part or all of the programme ; and supply assessment data to 

32 

any staffs member requesting it, ^ ^ 

One of th^ tasks of the management system which has riot been discussed in 

this survey of the Elementary Teacher Education Models is that of costing 

' the, operation of the programmes. It is difficult to provide an accurate 

• i" ' , 

estimate of the cost of imp.lemeiitinj; any of the models developed in this 
project "but the feasibility studies ■..ndertakon on eight of .the models -do' 



-n--. See Schalock, H.D. and/nale, J.R.,^(1968, Vol. I.,\p. 108-127)' 
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give some indication as to wl^a^t -the developers thought it-might cost. 
The example given in^Appendix G.2 indicates an overall cost of implementation 
of US $9,823,750 spread over a six ^ear period, after which the programme 
must be self-supporting. Unlike die Syracuse cost estimat^i^ the* Mich iga-n' .f* 



State University model estimated /its costs'over a pre-implementation^ 
period and a four year implementa*t;ion period but their costs totaled 
US $5,887,825.. However the maid d if ference. between the two<cost 
estimates lies'^in the greater importance of 'Materials' in the Syracuse 

o ^ 

costing and the dominance of 'Academic Personnel' $3,854,350 and ^ 

I • 
'•Support Staff $857,953 in the Michigan estimates. Whether because of 

33 ^ 

the high costs of implementing any- of the models, or because of lack of, • 

'interest by the Federal Government or for other reasons, none of the 

models developed as part of the Elementary Teacher Education Models * * ^ 

project were funded in the envisioned Phase Ilf of the project. The 

models were implemented, "to a greater or lesser extent, in the developing 

institutions and served as guides for other ^nstitut-ions who v;ere 

seeking to redesign their programmes.^ The models served as a catalyst > 

for the PBTE movement in the U.S.A.' ' > . ^ - 

ASPECTS OF SAliPLE PBTE PROGRAI^iT^lES 



An example of the implementation of sOme,of the foatures 
t 

oi an Elementary . Teacher Education Model in the developing' institution 
is the elementary teacher programme now in operation, at the University 
of Toledo. This institution i^s one of the few to have committed all 
its teacheV education .programmes to the PBTE' approach, for most of the 
universities and .colleges that haue^ embraced the PBTE approach have 
done so in conjunction with traditional programmes. Even the University 

33. It has been estimated that the inodels cost about US $17300,000 to 
develop but, notwithstan^'ing claims buch as made in the Unive}:sity of 
Georgia feasibility study that the nadels .would produce teach^ers at less 
cost- thaa existing programmes, the call by a committed in 1972 for - 
US 5150,000,000 to implement PBTE moaels -seems to have been ignored. 

■ ■ ■ ' " - " • V . 35 



34 - - . ^ . 

of Toledo's programing is por-£ormanco -based in ics l*]lcMiientary lilducation 

and Secondary education courses only, Tlie remainder of the • programme ^ 

being O'Jtside tlie College of Education is npt yet converted to tlie 

per formance -based approach. The Education courses indicated in Appendix 

11.1 are Elementary Kducation 101 and 102 whicli constitute thg Career 

Dec LsiDns* Program in the Freshman year, Elementary Education 320,324 

and 328 which are the methods courses in the Junior year and Elementary 

Education 340 (Elementary Teaching and Learning) and Elementary Education 

ft ' 

392 (Student Teac^inp,) in the Senior year. The education courses are 

35 V 
set out in modules which aim to provide a degree of individualised 

^ i - 

instruction. The most striking innovation included in the Toledo 

programme is the Career Decisions Program for the students jiSst entering^ 

the University and considering a teaching career.* The main point of 

36 

the Career Decisions Program is to serve as a means of achieving 
what v/as sought in traditional tedcher education programmes which had 
monitors and a course entitled something like "Introduction to Teaching^' 
The modules in the Career Decisions Program include one "Self -Anal-ysis ^ 
for Career Decisions" and another "Introduction to Career CompOne^s". 
On the basis of these modul-^rS^the student may be expected to know what 
areas of specialisation are" available, and v/hich of those * is most 
suitable for Jliim. The first group of students to undertake the programme, 



in 1971, rated their school experience as a CDA on a five po\nt scale from 

Completely Satisfactory (1) 38%, (2) 357o^ (3J 18%, ^4) 6% to Not At 

All Satisfactory (5-) 2%. The involvement of student and ^uni,^24f s ity 
— . ■■ « ^ ^ 

34 See Appendix H.l ^ 

— , r « 

•35 See Appendix H.2 ^ 

• « . * 

•36 See Appendix H.3 « 

3o ' 



staff with the scl^pols does nof end with the Care'cr Decisions Program 

but instead -the Elementary Education courses, particularly the methods, 
% 

are taught and evaluated, in part, in the schools w-ith the classroom 

- i , ■ \. 

teacher iTeing involved in both the planning and the evaluation of the ^ 
student's activity. In addition, the university s t^'ff 'member may be 
involved in curriculum planning as part of a staff t\eam in the school 
and also teach a graduate course (for credit) in the school to the 
teachers on the staff of that school (e.g. on aspects of supervision). i 
A university staff n^ember is assigned as the supervisor to one school 
and 'he is responsible for the .full range of teacher education activities^ 
associated with that school. The Toledo programme illustrates both 

the implementation of one of ^Elementary Teacher Education Models and 

/ ^ • / ' 

the increased emphasis on the role of the schools in teachini and 

evaluation of teacher education courses. 

The Florida^ International University is an example of a^ 
I 37 
institution which has recently opened and which has adopted PIVIE from 

\ 

the beginning oT. its development. The' teacher education programme was. 
developecl according to six specifications: ^ 

1. Competency-based curriculum which "imp<S>'ses on us the responsibility^ 
to identify. and express in very specific terms that which is accepted 
as "best practice" in teaching" ; (Sowards , G. W, , 1974 , p . 2) 

2. Criterion-referenced evaluation. "'I\>^o questions are central here: 

(1) Are .the competencies we have chosen to be developed the apprppriate 
ones?; (2)*Do our trainees achieve the stated competencies?" 
' (Sowards, G.W. ,1974, p. 2) 

3. Mote field -based programmes ; 

4. Mult imedia -based instructional systems; 

5. , Individualized instruction and self -instruction and 
6 ^' 'Computer- based instructional nwinagement system. 



37, Florida International University opened in 1972, 
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After the first year of opei<ation a number of difficulties were identified 

as .challenges to the' successful implementation of PBir; programme at « 

Florida international University,- These' difficult ies included a lack of ^ 

a clearly defined set of'termS to use in discussing aspects of the 

programme., a nged for a reexamination of the role of professors, teachers 

38 • 

in the schools and students, a neQd for suitable instructional materials, 
problems of grading and the use of modules in an institution based on 
courses and tinv^based assessment and A need to come to grips with a 
criterion referenc^pd evaluation scheme and opportunities for performance- 
oriented settings for evaluation purposes." (Sowards, G.W, , 1974, p.4) \^ 
The Florida International University programme has a "Core" 
.consisting of three courses "General Teaching Skills Lab I", "General 
Teaching Skills Lab II"* and "Schooling in America". In Lab I the •emphasis 
is on developing objec tives , ^ lesson plans, tests* and managing classroom 
dis.cipline. In Lab II the emphasis is on the development , of self -concept , 
commumicat ion skills, interpersonal skills, group interaction sl^lls and 
understanding pupils with differing cult-ural 'backgrounds. As with the 
Toledo courses,*^ the content of the Florida* courses was determined on the 
basis of specifications of the-^requirements of teaching rather than on 
the basis of t!\e content of academic disciplines such as educational 
psychologylor sociology. * * . * ^ 

0 

The .evaluation of the first year of operation of the Florida 
International University programme was conducted for all courses and^ on 
a five point scale from "very positive" Jto "very riegative" student attitude, 
the results were; ^ 



38*. Numerous State supported projects are producing vai>ibus forms'of 
instructional materials for PB'lj: programmes. An example of such a * 
project is the "Florida Project *f or Changing Teacher Education Through 
the Use of .Pjrotocol Mater ials'^which produces a catalogue of protocol ' " 
materials. * * ' c « ?^ . ; 
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perEormance -based approach - 807o very positive or positive, 15% neutral 

crcdic/no, credit grading - 70X " • " " " -,20% - 

no formal examinations - 80% " " " ,15% " 

relevance of competencies - 85% " " " ,15% . " 

self-pa*cing -90% " " " ,5% 

"The dat£^indicate, that students generally feel very positive toward 
pertormance-base(! educati&pn, as .tliey are experiencing it. As a 
result of course improvement, not only should attitudes toward 
specific courses become more positive, but also attitudes tov/ards 
• per for mane e -based education in general." (Gay, /L.R. , 1973, p#12) 

The conclusion, based on the evaluation data, ^3oes not seem to be 

entirely warranted in that between 107^ and 307o of the students had 

either, neutral or negative attitudes to aspects of the approach, and 

"given the identification, by students in the first' year of an innovative 

programme in a new institution, with the approach adopted by that programme 

the data is not a reliable guide to studen^Stt itudes *in an established 

prograntme. A difficulty with evaluation of a newly implemented course 

is that the time and resources needed to devise adequate instruction 

and»tQ undertake adequate evaluation are 'not usually available se that 

an institution lias to concentrate its efforts in one arc,a ratlier than 

Che other* It has been indicated that the" Orxjgon College of Education 

\ 39 
has one of the best developed evaluation procedures f^r a PBTE 'programme. 



^ — ' ^ A trial form of the Oregon College of Education's assessment 
programme was c^irricd out in 1973 and^fully implemented in 1974, The 
intention is that a total assessment system in'a^form which will permit % 
ijTs use with known confidence will be completed by 1976, The Oregon 
College of Education's programme diflors from most other PBTE programmes 
in that it see)cs 'to dssess ^competency nt the level of the outcomes to be 



The Elementary Teacher Education Program at the Oregon College of 
2^'- Edacation received tho AACTR Distinguished Achiovemfnt Awnrd for 



X 



expected of a cercified teachon/in the sciiool ratlicr than assess 
lower level knowledge or ski» outcomeT. Instead cif ^^^s ing. the 



i.r 



programme on relatively low level competencies which ijre easier to 
Identify, the Oregon College of Education has atteni|)ted to resolve^ 
the.^^iff iculLies involved in identifying the competencies required of 
a certified teacher successf ull-y operating in a school situatipn and 



to attempt to assess their students on the basis of those competencies. 
It was initially ant^Lpate.d that "performance standards would apply 
to each cdtnpetency bfing assessed" (Schalock, D. , 1973, p. 18) but^tliis 
approach was not found to be functional. The Oregon College of Education 
programme was modified so that College and s'chool supervisors assessed the 
student teaching by means of a. five point rating scale for particular 
competencies and applied the performance standards to the student's 
whole performance in the ^particular demomstrat ion context. 

The ability to measure a Student's performance in terms of 
a teaching competence is the second of the two central features of PBTE, 
the^irst of th^ose features is the ability to identifj^the competence to"",^ 
be pe'^formed and^ measured , and the Oregon College of Education programme it 
significant in that it holds out promise of tackling tl;e , problems related" 
to ^valuation of student' teaehiny^per f oriij:xnce . . 

' ' Another institution to begin a PBTE p,rt)gramme recently , is 





the University of Houston, Texas, whicli commenced the first phase of 

the programme in 1973. The programme is to cons ist ^of* phases (usually 

of one semester each) as follows: Phase I consists of Curric^and Instr, 

(C & I) 362 and 430t, ' Phase ^11^ oris is ts pf ARE 334 (Art), EED45oT (Music). 



40, See Appendix I« 



* Ull Fo^ details of the objectives U these couWses see Appendix J. 
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iiPE; 33A (Health) and either or both C & I 430T (Multicultural) and FED* 361 

.(.Foundations of Kducation) , Please III will be methods courses and elctives 

■« 

and Phase IV is a semester of Internship Teaching. -This programme is 

.--^ 

notewortlty 'for two reasons; it is bjjyped on a students^ concerns model 

developed by f . Fuller and it has^:^ foundations af education comp'one'ht. 

•The competencies required of students are identified much as in other 

PBTE models b'ut t;hey are ordered on the basis of, the Fuller model- which 

postulates that students entering a teacher education prggramme are 

more concerned abouC^fheir own adequacy than^tconcern for the technical 

skills of teaching or popcern for the welfare of pupils. These latter 

concerns develop after classroom experience and so the Houston programme 

seeks to wake cht^^curriculum. more relevant to the , students by having the 

Phase i course fcvcas on issues' which relate to the students ' question. 

'*How adequate am*I?*' "In short, curriculum .decisions involved ^the 

* 

.identification of teaching skills which .students could quickly acquire 

if they did not .already 'have them/* (Phase''I Team, 1974, p^.^) ^The ; 

siecbnd feature of the Houston progtamme , the inclusion of a foundations * ^ ' 

course, may be somewhat similar to the third unit of the Florida 

International University Core "School ing^in America" but information ^ " 

is no't currently available for any comparison to be nuide. The Houston foundations. 
* • * ^ ' 

course is, perceive^ by the faculty to be in noed of strengthening, ^« \ 

' -A—- t ' ^ , ' ' ' J\ 

. , The final example of a PBTE programnip which has been 

implemented is the use^ qf the^ #rentice-Hall 'J^eacher Competency De^)elopment 

, . , * I. 

System in part of the course •Elementary Education 230;' "Pcinciples 
Problems- and Issues in Elementary Education" at the Un^^ersit>y of • ' 

Illinois at'> Urbana-Champaign, The corumercially produce'd set of 26 
self instruction bocrtc'lets were used on a .tri^l basis in 1973 and on- ^ 

"a wider basis in the EL^ ED.^ 230 course in 1974 with ^ddition of . ' 

Tllms;tripVmat:eri^|v. The titles bf l.iCK^oklets are lisfred in Appendix K V ^ 
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wliicU sets out tlie student rankings of the booklets ancNthe overall 
increase in student educational as'sureances as measured by the* Prentlce- 
Hall Assurance Index. • .I'he ranking of tiie booklets' is somewhat skewed 
by tlie fact that booklets 22 to 26 were^read bv less than lialC the 16 
^students participating in the trial course. Of the 21 booklets read 
.by more tlicl^ half the students,^ 16 booklets were rated by more' than 
half the students as having either been used in the studpnt's teaching 
experience or expected to be usofiil^^J^n regular teaching situations. : 
The overall increase ii^i student educational assurances cannot I5e solely 
attt^ibuCe^^ to the Prentice-^all Teacher Competency Development System as 
it was used in^^conj unction witll semi'nars, lesson planning apd student 
. teac1iing"^eKge^rlen^ . '^^^tl>^ Prentioe-Hall Educational Assurance Test 
was tlfe^^i^t^umen&^^d to measure the increase in tlio edudat ional 
assuranc^r^fM;Jie^s tudents it was ^-houglit by t!ie instructor^ o£ the 
EK, ED. '230 cour^st<JtTT£l^^ir(r<r^sult"s^ would reiatQ morfr t0 the Prentice- 
HarKJ'eacher Competency Development System than* to the oth^j: variables. 

While!*the results of the 1974 course are incomplete and i inc^onqlusive , 

^ ■ - , , ' w i /' 

there do riot seem to^^be significant differences in educat:,iOT^4^' assurances 



Measured on the Prentice-Hall Educational AssBfrances TestvbeO^vzoe^ stud'ents 

■ • \ \ \^ \ ; \ 
wlio used tlie booklets and tliosev' who^^did not and it may b<2 klUTtlatiV - V 

increase is the result of student teaching experiences a loneV\ VHhp^ ^ V\ 

-r, ' \'-*VA\ ■ ..\V 

instructors feel: that, even without conclusive data as yet, tnb\ ^tt^^ent^x \ 
have a greater depth of understanding of the issues addressed i^\^j5f^l\- "^'X 



booklets if they have uD«d the booklets rather than taken an alte^l^ati»(e V\' 
form o£'-KL. ED. 230. \^A'V.' 'W*'"- 



' ' , The Prentice-liall system is only one of several currentii^^}"^]^^ v .\ \v-^ 

^ , - AW-'- • 

* available, llacmillan lias published a series of minic<>urses developed ^3^>,Y^\\-' v 

tiie Far West Regional Laboratory for Educational Res^ecfrch-and Deyelqpfnentt^ 
i-nf^"'\ ^ and many of the la«tger colleges which have introduced PBTE hav.e .nr-64vtCfid ; v 
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modules for their own use ami for,, sale The availablility of these \ 
^nuiterials allows an instrat'tor to use the PUTf- a'pproach for part. or all 
of one .or mjore courses without committing the whole college programme to 
•the Pirre approach. As such this methoS may overcome some of the 
antagonism of the remainder; of the staff whofdo not wish to adopt the 
* P15TE. approach but it may cause sirudents soine diff icirltios in adjusting to 

' * 4 *' ' 

the- differing styles of instruction. 



CERTIFICATION - ^ 

The final see t ion df this chapter is devoted to issues ^ 
.'/./. ^ 

^»lated to certification of teachers and PBTE. At the University level, 
-^^^ , ^ • 

the introduction of a PBTE programme has not been seen as -enabling the , 
faculty 'to decide on recommendations for certification solely on the 
basis of modules .completed. At the State level, implementation of 
'new criteria for teacher certification has been both a stimylus for 
- implementat: ion of PBTE programmes and a cause , of heated debate among 
^ educators* ' - 

As an example of the attitude of universities toward 

7 

certification, the University of Toledo Career Decisions Program 

M&d^le III, Objective 900.08 includes .the following statement regarding 

Toledo's degree requirements: ' • 

"The College ,of Education may refuse to permit the ■ completion of 
" . , > degree requirements and/or recommendation for teacher certification 
when a student ' s schplar ship, character;, or phys icaL«'cond ition 
indicate^ incompetence, or poor success in teaching*." (Career Decisions , 
, . Program^l972,p-.9) ^ . . • 

l\ ."^^^ ^ ^ * done by the State education agency on the 

.In^most States the means of teacher certi-§ication is /\ rec'ommendatiom of 

an Institut ion^hose programme has been approved by the State education 

agency. *n\e Toledo programme . is .an example of a PB-TR progranime which 

# • * 

, ^doe^ not base a recommendation for c<ir tif icatjlon on the completion of 
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the stated objectives in the modules off erred. Such a PBTE .programme • 
may be developed to a stage that the staff felt that any student who * , 
mastered the set objectives was worthy of- cert if il^a tion and* so that 
certification might be implemented in that fashion. Certification sololy 
on the basis of demonstrated competence in the form of mastery of 
stipulated objectives may also be implemented by the State education 
agency. The State education agenJy may either prescribe the objectives 
to be inclu<]ed in any approved teacher education curriculum or it may 
prescribe the objectives of an external e:^aminai:ion for the teacher's ^ 
certificate. .In states where the education agency indicated that a 
set of objectives were to be adopted as the basis of approval of teacher 
education programmes there has been considerable opposition resulting 
in modification of the objecci^ves ^ postponement or their implehientat ion. 
Nonetheless the modification of state certification requirements has* 

been, and is, a powerful force in support of ,the implementation of 

^ ' 43 . 

PBTE programmes in colleges. ^An .altern^ive approach whicji^ would \ 
enable State education agencies to certify students on the basis of 
demonstrated mastery of specified teaching tasks- and'Ve-lated competencies, 
while allowing colleges td include whaK£,Ver they saw fit in their 
progranmie, is an^j^ernal exaininatiQn for the teachor's certificate.^ In 
such a situation a co'llege may seek to provide a curriculum which directly 
prepares the studenC for the external examj^at ion^or the college may 
provide a wider based offering based on what; the faculty perceive as the 
most useful of f ering . they can provide. Such an alternative would not 



42. For examples see. Appendix A arid Andrex^s, .IV^l; ," (1971, p. 13). The 
oppositiohs^^n the^ basis, Of infringement of academic freedom and on the 
basis of di)^)2,^is>n to >ehii^6r ism l^^- cfiscussed in the following chapter. 

^3. This approach was' suggested to me- by Professor lU Broudy who ^indicated' 
that other professions 'us»» a'n externc 1 e*:ttiminat idn • fpr certification.- 
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• infringe on academic freedom nor create the situation. where the 
prescribed objectives were taken to constitute both the minimum and 
maxlmuiw sfaandaird^ to be achieved by students prior to entry into teaching. 
COMMENT \ . 



I 



An attempt has been made in this chapter to present a 



survey of ?]}>TE programmes and. related features in order to indicate what 

, ; . . ' 'to • _ 

is actually being done in the* name of PBTE, as opposed>^what is claimed 

as being-the potential-of PBTE., The 1968 McJdels , ^ with their emphasis 

on behavicral oriented teacher education programmes designed as a result 

of systems analysis and incorporating significant elements of student 

teaching experience and inservice courses, have provided a wealch of 

material -and inspiration for those wishing^to implement PBTE programmes... 

^The 1968 Models, like The PBTE programmes "which' have since followed, .are 

claimed to individualize and' person^ilize instruptistn'.for Students and by^- ' o 

this claim is meant that students canlseLecr.tliLe^roQy.bleg' which seem to » 

them and their advisors to b'e. appropriate ^a^'d/^-Re^'^a-y pre-test^out of . 

those modules or take as_long ^s de.sir^ejd-^to coinpIpee^^them/^^The actfii^l^ 

PBTE programmes do place. c6nsiderable*resj>ricti^^ freedom, of 

"^student choice of course work and, to^/t^h'^sexteti^'^^^ programmes 

' often do not live up to some of the mare.ieJrtravagant promises{piade for 
them. The advantage of the ws'e -of^-roociMles as the basis of. inst^uctlori ^ 
is "offset somewhat in that the student -cannot have an' individual or 
. persona JL form of insSrucftlon suited to tfae^t; own iaterests unless their 
"ihterests happeh to coincide with a i^odule '-which^ias already^'been written 

^ and they cannot pursue their interests giCdr^ay. through a module if they^ 
happen to diverge from the programme a tr^a^dyl established ; The claim to 

provic/e inclivtduari2^ed and gersonal,l-ze(t-in§'t:ructign. Is therefore to be 
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limited sense and is not always able to be implemented as much as the 
programme designers niight wish. A 'second feature oE^^tbe J.968 I»6dels 

. V*;; - 

which is shared-by the -PBTE programmes is a limited' amount of theoretical 
dcyelopmpn't: as a basis for the programme, l^iile d^iffcrent in nature 
and del5ail, the theorizing in the Toledo,- Con\Ficld and Georgia Models 
is inadequate^ to support the edifice which^is sought and the developers 

. ' ' . • - - ' 

. ^ of^ PBTE programmes have had.suf f icient immediate^practical problems to 
face without spending time on preliminary theorizing. The result is an 
insecure foundation for the PBTE programme . 

V ' 

In °s electing*" PBTE programmes as part of the sample for 

0 

this report the intention was to present aspects which illustrated the 
■ Innovative features of PBTE programmes and att,fempt>^ to tackle some of • 
^the^main problems facing PBTE. A constraint on the selection was the • 
availability of information ^n the programmes and the opportunity to 
visit the programme and/or discuss it with'a staff, member . Only * 
^ untoward circumstances prevented a visit* to the Oregon College of 
Education but some direct contact was made with each of the other 
V. programmes included. The Toledo programme illustrated both the overall* 
approach to' implementing a PBTE programme as x^ell as, what appeared to 
:^ be, de.sirable innovations in the, Career Decisions Program and in general . 
*^chool/university r'elations. The Florida Iriternat iona 1 University^ "r - 
programme indicated some of the aspects involved iii setting up a PBTE 

- .programme in a new university and difficulties of evaluation. The latter 
^\ feature was also the 6ocus of attention at Oregon, together with an, 

- at^tempt«to come to grips w^,th problems of defining feacher competence in 

■ • 1 ' ' . 

meanirtgful terms which also were measurable. The Prentice-Hall programme 
\ ' • \: • * . • • 

-**usfed at^the Uaiversit y of I H-inois exemplified the possible, use of part 



^ . "of 'a PBTE approach within* a general coi>rse which is unsympathetic to 'PBTE. 
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r , Gerierally, chose, who are" commidded -co PBTE are ". 

enthusiast'i'cariy attacking the practical dif f iculti'es involved in 

endeavouring to create PliTE progr«ammes which will improve teacher 

education in, the USA, Included on the staff of many teacher education 

institutions- are some who are opposed to any change in their est^iblished 

ways or who see their ^o\m positions threatert^d^by radical change and so 

oppose PBTE. Many' supporters of PBTE see ill op^josition to PBTE as 

exampLes of obstructionism of the kind indicaTed above and so approve 

of the use of such means as certification requirements to sweep, aside 

such impediments. While certification requirements are effective in 

establishing PBTE programmes it may be that the cost of the..use of such 

requirements may be too great because the new programmes may well simply 

be the old programmes with a different description. A further cost of 

the use of certification requirements to promote the implementation of 

PBTE is that such requirements are subject to political" considerations 

and it may be the case that what is politically desira'ble may.not.be 

# 

educationally desirable and sound educational practice may lose out. 

Wh|.JLe some educators* at tack PBTE 'because .they object, to change and* 

Others attack PBTE because they are required to -implement it without 

adequate guidance, the most significant reasoa for. rejecting PBTE is^' * 

that it is uns9und .educational practice likely to lead, as House,/(l972>p,69)^ 

says of accountability, to a disaster of the kind produced by payment by 
results one century ago. House identifi/es the drive to reduce public , 

y . , ' ' • 

expenditure .^on educat ion^and the concentrated effort by teachers to 



have? al]/studonts reaj|r a minimum standard of. proficiency and no more, * 

as , tjte downfall 1' of paymeht by:'results and, by implication, also leading 

t6 *he downfall of ajccountability in education^. It is to tlie rebuttal of 
/ . • * 

attacks on behaviorism, to the development ojc a theory which can account for 
the whole teaching act, and a .refutation of the kind of arguments that House 



CHAPTER FOUR 
THE PBTE t)EHATE 



THE RANGE OF THE DEBATE 

Debate over VWTH has ranyed over many ariias incliidi.nj^ ^ 

• the use of objectives as the basis of teacher education, the emphasis 
performance, the details of curriculum and instructional models at\d methods, 
accountability, certification and other issues which are related to tjhe^.JBTE 
movement but not central 'to the notions underlying PBTE. 

Part of the difficulty with the debate over PBTE is that 
promoters of the movement have been somewhat prone to promise* more than 
they can -deliver with the present state of research and development on 
PBTE* The Director of the Teacher and Continuing Education Division of 
the Vermont State Department of Education said, in a presentation to the 

. Vermont House Committee on Education, 

'^Perf orjna^e-Based Teacher Etiucation is a means of making new^ and 
experienced teachers more competent in teaching children than they, t ^ 
-are now and of assuring the taxpayer and parent that in return for 
a $10,000 teacher salary they will receive competent instruction/* 
.(V.il. R..1973,p.2, ■ ^ 'm ■ * 

Apa^ from the ambiguity of this statement, the clam^iat PBTE is such 
a means is not yet supported by research evidence, nor by a well developed, 
- theory which might promise that such a claim will be able to be fulfilled 
and, most importantly, not by^the ultimate evidence, thart-is, of PBTE 
programmes which. have produced better teachers. This latter form of \\ 
\ evidence is -ultimate in that if PBTE programmes wfere to produce fetter 

teachers than traditional programmes and no overwhelming moral or fir^dncial 

• - -* 

reasons could be adducad against the .^PBTE programmes , ^ then that would be 
. sufficient reason to implement PB'LE notwithstandj.ng the lack of other 

research or theoretical, evidence in fiwour of PBTE. One reason ^f or sych 
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evidence noc being available at present is that- PBTE programmes have not 

been going long enough to enable adequate assessment of their graduates. 

A' more difficult problem to overcome before such evidence is available 

is how to assess *\v/hich teacher is better than another and whether that 

super iOtity is attributable to the form of training received. Partly 

because of the extravagant claims made for PBTE without supporting evidence, 

critics have not been reluctant to attack PBTE. D.E. Griffiths (1973-, p. 1) 3ays 

"Ignoring the lessons of history and proceeding without adequate 
theoretical foundations, the competency-based teacher education 
movement is the latest example of an anti-intellectual tradition 
that prevents* teaching from becoming fully professional." 

Such a criticism links the PBTE movement with the failures of the 
elementaL.is t psychology of the 1920's and the Cooperative Program in ^ 
Educational Admini^s trat ion sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation i^ the 
1950)s and decries the lack of an adequate theoretical base. While 
some of the supporters of PBTE would disagree with the latter criticism, 
the first publication of tKe AACTIJ Committee on Per formance -Based Teacher 
Education concluded that the PBTE movement needed "adequate support for 
research to strengthen the thin knowledge base, particularly in the field 
of measurement, upon which it must rest." (Elam, S., 1971, p. 23) The 
AACTE Cpmmittee on Performance -Based Teacher Education (1974, p. 29), In*' . 
its final publication, said "whilH sound in theory, PBTE may prove so 
difficult, in practice that its accomplishments fall far short of its 
promise.... the Committee bqlieves the potentialities justify a large-sc'ale 
effort and offers a series of recommendations... for improvements in 
practice."' Given the state of knowledge about PBTE and its underlying 
theory it is . not altogether surprising that part of the debate about ^ , 
PBTE has centred on issues which have nothing to do with PBTE as such 
but which arc linked to the PBTE movenont. 

49, 
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EXTRA^POUS ISSUES - . ^ , 

The issues which are rafsed in -the debate over PBTE but 

• ' " »» 

\^hich do not have any direct relationship with the notion underlry£ng PliTE 

include dissatisfaction with traditional teacher education programmes, the 

Hawthorne effect resulting from the implementation of a new programme, the 

bandwagon effect, 'the need for enrolled students and funds and thp pressures 

^^nfrom legislatures and state educational agencies. Statements oJE. (jis^atisfac tion 

about aspects of the traditional teacher education prograrjne abound ^n thtj 

literature oq PBTE butwhile such statements may indicate that some new 

♦ teacher educa^tion programme is needed they. do not of themselves provide 

any support for PBTE in particular. As PBTE is otten presented as the 

alternativ.e to. tra^dit ional teadher education programmes, the arguments 

against traditional teacher education programmes may be taken to provide 

support fpr PBTE and this is not \he case. That the distinction between 

arguments against the existing prograntmes and those for specific new 

programmes nuiy seem obvious it is the case that when one leading 

' developer of a PBTE ppogramme was asked for the reason for the introduction 

of PBTE on a wide scale into teacher education in the USA qudted the 

44 * ' " % 

Hawthorn^ Effect, l^atever virtue the Hawthorne Effect may have in this ^ 

' ^ ^ > ' .^t^ . ^ 

respect it is shared by any new teacher education programme and^not just . - 

PBTE and*^ this point did not seem to be appreciated at the %ime'. Moreover , 

while the speaker cfdmitted that in implementing PBTE at its present state 

of development was to undertake a massive research programme withe untrained , 

and unwitting researche'rs he did not trhink that to be a significant problem 

as it was not, ^s was suggested to him, likely to lead to confusion and 

disillusion and result in a chaotic breakdown of the teacher education 

■ / • ■■■ 

44. In' conversation 'after a session at the AACTE convention in Qhicago, 
February 1974 c "• •• ' 
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system. Some other persons involved in .teacher education in the USA who 
either dislike or do not understand the PliTE theory and who have witnessed . 
inadequate teacher education under the guise of PIVIK are not so sanguine 
about the results of implementing PBTK on a nationwide scale without further 

I • 

research. 

One of the common accusations against those who support 
PBTE is 'that they are simply jumping on the most recent educational • 
bandwagon. Such an accusation n«y be intended as a criticism of educators 
who support PBTE because they see ..it as a wa^ of advancing themselves and/or 
their institutions in the educational world. Individuals who have 
talervts particulanLy suited to the PBTE approach may support it for that . 
reason, as those whose jobs ate threatened may oppose it for that reason. 
Colleges have taken up PBTE for reasons which^ave nothing to do with 
the excellence or otherwise of PBTE IfFfd an example of this is given in 
t}ie rationale for the ^TEM Project which staCted 

•nnthin the last year, because 6f enrollment difficulties and a desire 
of the college to grow and continue its role in higher education in 
West Virginia and the nation, the Board of Trustees of Salem, its 
administrative staff §uad its faculty hai^e connnitted themselves^to the 
recruitment and retention of students. As a consequence, members of 
the Department of Education, with the approval and support of the 
Administration, have embarked upon the development of a Teacher 
Education Model which would, not only accentuate recruitment and 
retention, ^but con'tinue to build upon the excellence of the " 
existing programs." (Spears, J.R. and McAllister ,G.S. , -1974, p. i) 

Tho^alom Coirego Smi Project embodies in its published rationale 
several' o£ the features which critics of PBTE have decried. Apart from 
the recruitment issue, the STEM Project rationale includes, a' reference 
to the role of the state educational agency when it states that the model 
-.."attempts to-improve our professional sequence in light of the State^ 
Department of I-.ducation' s recommendations," (Spears, J.R. afid McAllister, 
G.S.,1974,p:i) .The bandwagon accusation tends to^g^in force from^ 
statements like "STEM challenges us to keep pace with new issues'and 
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emerging natJiohUl trends," (Spears, J, R, and McAllister, G,S,, 1974, p,i) 
particularly when no further research ,data is adduced in support of the 
claims made, in glowing terms, for tho STEM model. 

Attitudes-, such as those expressed by the leading 
developer of a PBTE programme, and rationales for teacher education 
programmes couched in terms like that for the STEM Project are the sort^^ 
of things which may lead critics of PBTE to attack it on the extraneous^ 
issues surrounding PBTE. They are also the sort of arguments which 
persuade teacher educators to adopt PBTE without consideration of the 
issues central to PBTE. Some of these central issues are considered in 
the following sections. «^ , / , 

THE RATIONALE FOR PBTE 

Not all at tempt s^^^y providing a rationale for PBTE are 
of the kin^ published by ^alem College and, in particular, F.J, McDonald 
(1974, p. 29) has. provided a rationale which attempts 

"to distinguish- between the rationale for the content of such programs 
and that for their design'. The rationale for the content derives from 
a philosophy of education - a phil^jsophy of what children should be 
educated for - and from diverse models of the teaching learning process 
The rat^ionale for competency based programs derives from concepts 
about the nature of what is to be learned - teaching competence^- 
and "from a model of a system m9st likely to enhance .this acquisition."* 

McDonald claims that the rationale for the content of the programmers is 

common 'to all teacher education programme. He also claims that, given 

Chat what students have to learn isi teaching "competence , the model of 

learning which is most appropriate is a cybej:ne|:ic model which utilises 

continuous feedback (not reinforcement) tci^^e learner. McDonald (1974, 

p. 25) concludes that \ 

"the rationale for competency bas^-ci programs is rooted. in the nature 
of teaching acts. The argumentsabout the behavior istic character of 

•the movement are beside the poiitt , a behavioral description of 
. performnl is necessary if we are to design a progran, that educates 

■ ef£<;ctive Xoachers. , But it i.s not sufficient. 



IVo of the main issues in the PBTE debate are raised in thi^s conclusion 

and they are raised in a manner that would' provoke a vigourous response 

from a critic of PBTE. It is not as though a critic would disagree with 

what ^icDonald has said, for example ab'out the nature o^f teaching acts as 

the basis for the programmes, or the necessity for a behavioural description 

of. teaching performance, or the fact that the latter description is' not 

sufficient,, but rather that the critic is liable to claim that either 

^ one agrees with what McDonald has said or one develops a PBTE programme 

but one cannot do both. The criticism centres on the nature of teaching • 

acts and the insufficiency of a behavioural description of teaching 

performance. , • * 

The objection to basing I?BTE programmes on the nature of 

teaching acts is simply thaft: we' do not have a clear notion of what the 

^.nature of teaching acts are. If we are to develop PI3TE programmes then 

the prior concern is to undertake research on the nature of teaching acts. 

The propaganda for PBTE indicates that one of the facts which has lead to 

^ the PBTE movement is the work during the past decade on models of teaching. 

'T^ut this work' has not produced'^'adeqjuate empirical descriptions of 
• ♦ 
teaching acts and little funding has been available for theoretical 

^ 45 ^ 
researcli on tbe nature of teaching. 

' ' ' ■ / ' - . • ' 

'* The main area of debate, irrespective of what McDonald 

/ ' 

seems to think, is over* the behavior istic character of the PBTE movement. 
Wlrether a behavior ial description of the desired teaching performance is ♦ 
a necessary but not sufficient feature of a programme that educates^ 



Wf5. Kerr, D.H. and Soltis,.^J.? . , (1974,pp.3-16) provide an example of the 
kind' of Research needed beforq a PBTE programme can be developed but 
has come six years after the i^rogramm(j:5 were begun and has yet to be 
applied in a programme. ^' 33 



effective teachers or whether it. is sufficient by itself or whether it 
is a disaster for a teacher education programnic are matters of* debate. 
R.W, Burns (1972, p. 19) gives an account of tlie behaviorist position when 
he argues that 

"TeacWir education is fundamentally a leari^ing situation for prospective 
teachers. There can be little argument that learning is an individualized 
process. Logically then, teacher education should be individual isied, , 
Traditionally and presently it is not. Next v;e should note that the 
only evidence available to shpw that an individual has learned 
something is his ability to perfortn or do something that overtly 
demonstrates the learning. Such behaviors or performances provide 
the quantitative and qualitative data that can be used to structure, 
sequence, validate and revise teacher-education programs. However, 
we not only \^an£ the teach'er to perform; we want, him to perform well, 
or competently. Theref ore^^^e conclude that a teacher-education program 
should be based on ob jec t iveisr^v inc lud ing (wh^n desirable or necessary) 
staiSdards of performance. **, 

From a pragmatic standpbilpt, we' recognise the desirability 
of efficiency and effectiveness in tdAcheT education. Objectives T 
provide the means for measuring accomplishment of these goals. The 
use of behavioral objectives can make crpcountability in educatiqn a 
practical real^ity.V 

The first four sentences of the quote const3\tute one argumejit which does 

I 

not contribut,e much force to the claim that teacher education ought to 
be based on explicit statements of behavioral objectives and this «la9k 
of force is duei to two reasons. First, there, can be little argument that* 
learning is an individualized process for it is not at all clear what 
* individualized* is supposed to* mean. ' Second and notfli/ithstanding anything 
that may be said in answer to the first problem,*^ the argument is such that 
one of its consequences is that no learning takes place in traditional and 

present teacher education prograpnes *ajid' this would seem to fly in the 

tf ^ ' • ' ■ 

face of considerable evidence. The remainder of the first paragraph is 
an argument whi^h is common to many of the statemd-nts in .favour of PBTE 
and which fi^ the surbject of much' critic ism. 

The^JElrst point of criticism of the- argument for the 



use of behavioral objectives as che basis of '^^J^eacher -education progranune 

is' that In designing such a programme the 'major consideration is to 
r 

i produce- something that will enable students to beconuc effective teachers. 
That is, tlie basis of the teacher education programme is whatever is 
thought likely to achieve *that ai.m. The restriction of tb6**basi3 of the 
teacher education programm^^o behavioral objectives Is not done for thac 
reason at all but rather because such objectives provide the data needed 
toi^stru'cture, "sequence , validate and revise teacher education programmes. 
Behavioral object.ives have been sh6\7n,.,^b^ this argument, to be the basis 
of the research measurement to be undertaken on a teacher education 
programme for programme development purposes. It would seem that the 

^use of behavioral' objectives afe ^the basis of teacher education programmes 
is a-case» of fitting the education to suit "educational technology", as the 
term is used by R.M. Gagne (1974, p. 3^) where He says "a body, of technical 
knowledge -about the systematic 'des ign and conduct of education, based 
upon scienti^fic research.". In the debate over the use'^of behavioral 
objectives as the biisis for PBTE* programmes the issue is whether the 
restrictions imposed by the particular method of scientific research 
on what are to count as acceptable objectives , are ju-stified. In .;;r 

— p irtlculnr, whether a t Ga chor Gducation programmo s hould co nfine SLts 

attivity to *those things* which the 'eid.ucatib'tta'l research community say 
they can measured ^ 

Claims of the ^reat value of -behavioral objectives are^ 
not lacking and an example is th6 assertion by P.D. Plownian ( 1971 ,p.^xxiii) 



that 



46. There, is no shortage of examples oi (Education being fitted to "educational, 
technology*^ in' the other sense that Ga^n^* (1974, p. 3) uses , that is^^^the i 
tbfngs of educati'on such as. tapes, computers ^, tclevistpn'and tex^^'ooks. 
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"Behavioral objecCives can be ins trumental in producing tHUs kind of 
effective tcacliing (i.e-. improving che behaviour' of children). As 
expectancies, they can- formulate and channel activity, so that they 
are useful tooi^ in guiding and improving both tOijching and learning. v.^ 
TUose object^ivxis that are of the greatest value not only describe the 
behavior sought, but also identify expected levels pf prof'ic iency , 
mediating cond Lt Ions , and md thods for assessing whether or not the" 
expected levei^ol proTic iency has been attained." 

Ytt, for all^ the^ statements of this kind, E.R. House (1973, p. 3) claims ' 

that there is not 

"any significant evidence suggesting that elaborate prespecif icat ion ^ 
results in better learning. There are fe^wcr than five studies on the 
effectiveness of "behavioral objectives" (Stake , 1973) ; and those are 
equivocal. At least one study indicates that the more attention paid 
to planning objectives, thp less paid to iiiuncdiate pupil concerns." ' > 

If House is correct it would seem to suggest that the ef»ficacy claimed 

for behavioral objectives as tools for guiding ancl improving teaching* 

' 47 . 

and learning is not based on eihpirical research findings but rathar on 

some other grounds^ « In part, the grounds niay be of the kind^pjut forward 

. * / 

by R;F;,"Ma'ger (1962, p. 4) when he says "With clear object.i^v6s in view, the y 

. - ^ y ^ 

• , / ' . / 

Student knows which activities on his part are relevant to his success, aud 

it is no longer necessary for him to "psych out" the instructor." If thes& 

groumis are to be used to support the use of behavioral objec^i-ves then at 

least it mu,st be sho^-m that such objectives are clear and if the grounds ' 

are to be used to show behavioral objectives to be superior to other, kinds 

p of ohjGctivns rhon behavioral objectives must be shown to be clearer than L_ 

other kinds. Plowman ( 1971 , p,xxvii) "^ays "Behavioral objectives *deal with 

concrete, specific, measurable goals, whereas the non-behavioral deal with 

^ 47 ' I^should^-nrote-a that behavioral, objectives are claimed to fulfill three 
function^, namely JL>^irectLQn for* teaching and curriculum development, 2) 
guidance in^.e-valUa tion-Snd 3) fac iJL^tat ion of learning and only one of' 
• these.:iuactiQgs/i^ mentioned by House.. P.C. Duchastel and P.K. Merrill 
(1973,pp.63-4"'>jrcvieveid the research on the use of behavioral objectives 
' , /for fac ilita-ting, s.tudent -"learning and I'ound 

-X, ■ . "that-'bbjectiverb-pm^ helT^ .md are almost never harmful-. . _ 

It would';be indxied unfortunate ii ihis^review were used in-one way \ 
or ano.ttier-thr.pu^'h overgeneraU^aLlon to influeiiee or advocate a »^ 
posRion with' re1J|ect to the value of behavior.il dbjectivos in their 
• other (and per^siil^ primary) functions: direc t ion -^or teaching and rrp ' 

'guidance in evaiaSttS^r,.^^^ * , 
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more a.bstract concepts - philosophic, ideological, att:itudi'nal\- which can't 

easily be nrcasured*/^ , The ease of measurement, which is'often quoted^ as a" 

major virtue of behavioral objectives, -is not the same as clarity and it 

was clear objectives which Mager argued for in the quote above. The ^ 

assumption seems to be that the more specific an objective is with regard 

to observable behaviour then the easier it is to measure and the clearer 
it is. Plowman (^1971, p .xxvi}^ argues for the use of both general objectives 

usually stated in non-behavioural terms, and specific objectives, usually 

stated in behavioural terms, but with the following restriction regarding 

the clarity of the general objectives: "Genei'a'l objectives enhance 

communication only when persons in the giroup f*o^; whom they are intended 

' \ , \v' 

translate such objectives into approximatejA^ the-^ame specific objectives/' 
If Plo\rmian means by 'the same specific qb j*ectives \ >the spec if icatiOT of 
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"Che same observable behaviour and the apprdxd,macion .o\:curring in ,che 

differring linguibScic, formulations (^f the ob*jectives then his claim is 

false. For a group *of people may specify any nurrfber of different 

> / 

observable behaviours which meet the requ irements of the general objective. 

. W ' ^ ' • ^ 

, What is n?eded for communicatioa^o ba pos^ibleMs that the group in 

question can ropognise that the other behaviours specified are of the same 
^ ** 

kind as that which .they spccif^ied, that is they can apply the criteria- 

( ' 
hy t^fhirh n . p^r^^ rnl;^r nK*^prvpf1 ' hohn v i niir Is judg e d to mefit: the general ^ 

■•,^\ - . 

ob^jective. The significant thing Sis not that all persons in the group- 
translate a general objective into ^approximately the same specific 
objectives but that they have some sort of general agreement on v;hat 
const itutjev the relevant criteria for identifying an ijnstance of the 
general objective having been inet. 

To il.lustrate the claim made above, consider .the 
following 'objectives: - » ' , x 

,1. -The student will understand the significance of educational • \ v 



p'llloyphy to educational practice; 
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2. The student will read the relevant work 'o* educational philosophers 

as part of the procedute for making educational de^ife ions during his career 

3. Under examinatinn conditions, the student will write 'a statement of 
the significance Df philosophy of education to educational practice which 

incorporators four of the five main points given in th^e lectures. 

On the basis of Plowiiian's criteria for objectives , the most valuable of ^ 

these ^-s'dmple objectives is 3 for it describes tjne behaviour sought, it 

identifies the expected level of proficiency and the method and conditions 

of assessment. Obj^ective 2 does not specify the le\/el'<gf proficiency or 

the method of assessment and so must be less valuable than 3. As objective 

<*• 

1 d'oes not meet any of Plowman's criteria it must be the worst of these 
sample objectives to be used as a tool to guide and improve teaching and 
learning*. On the other hand, objective 3 does provide a basis for 
designing a course and that basis is such that very little effort must 
be expended to^come up with a result, viz., one short lecture in which- 
five main points are stated as succii^tly as possible and repeated as 
often as is thought necessary and followed by an examination consisting 
of one question *'What'iire four of the five points made in the lecture?" 
If objective 3 is not sufficient by itself as an objective for a course 



then more objectives could be added and so avoid the charge that such 
cour'ses must concencrace on Lrivialicy. Unless . it; can be shuwu thai — 



mrses must concencrace on^Lrivia 
)jectives like 3 can specify, ail 



objectives like 3 can specify. ail the components and links within a 
worthwhile activity then the* addition of *more objectives would merely 
result in huge quantities of trivia. One of the main charges against 

i 

the use '.of behavioral objectives is that their use tends to be such' 
that /the concentration on what can easily be measured results in the - 
effective teaching and learni.ng of trivia. However, apart from-'the 
efficacy of objectives of the kind like objective 3 in providing a. basis 
for Instruction, the problem remains as to "why such an objective should 
<?et- at all. If obi'ectlve 3 can be seen to be a member of a-class of 
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specific objectives, that is, writing, such an examination answer is an. 
indication that the student does understand the significance of philosojxhy^ 
of education to educational practice, and that eafch^ of those spec if ic 

objectives v ,t:o a greater or lesser extent, "reflect.' the cr itical , fjtc tors 

^ ' docs - • V • 

required for the accomplishment of a goal" ( Plo^^man , P,^ . , 1971, p.xxii), 

then one can seti why that specific objective can b,e set. Ikit if one can 

se.e why specific objectives of that kind can be set' then the advantage of 

setting one or more of those objectives, instead of giving the overall 

goal or the set of criteria for selecting specific objectives, needs to . 

be shown, hage^r sought clear objectives to enable the student to know 

what was required of him but if confronted by a huge list of^^^cifle 

objectives, some of which will and some of which will not be tested, 

the student must still '*psych" out** the instructor. Nothing is gained by 

that procedure.* If the specific behavioral objectives are thought to be, 

clearer than non -behavioral objectives, such as objective 1, this may be ^ 

so. if * ^ach..'spec if ic D>.jectivet is looked at individually 'but :not so 'if 

the total.. list is cons idered Some specific behavioral objectives may 

contradict other . object Ives in the list^or two objectives may provide 

alterna'ti^ve strategies or tactics for, handling a situation without there 

being a further specific behavioral objective regarding the manner of 

choosing between tiicse alternatives. A iist of specific behavioral 

objectives Is'not, of itself, a guarantee of clarity any more than a' 

general non-behavioral objective must be obscure. 

Sample ob jective .;3,,. which meets the criteria set out for 

objectives by- Plo\>mian, v/ould also.s^^^tn ..fo" be cTear, able, to be uSed to 

Structure,, sequence, validate aad rey$fe\a teacher education programme , 

suited to measuring the. outcome* of the*' programme and 'generally able to 

.serve ^s the basis of a teacher educai ion programme . Such an objective • 

by Itsolf is inadequate as a basis of a teacher education pr'ograttime' because 

the termina; behaviour noniinated' is* trivial* A large number of specific ^ 
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objectives are required but they may also not solve the problem because 

the terminal be.haviours nominated by each of the objectives may also be 

trivial ♦ The point of a teache^^r education programme is not to produce }^ 
a student who, on command, per forms, prespec if ied measurable terminal 

* behaviours. The programme seeks to produce effective teachers and sp 

the measure of success lies in the effectiveness of the teacher in the 

school. Objective 2 would seem to have more relevance to the teacher 

r 

education programme Chan does objective 3, despite the latter^ apparent 
technical superiority- However, objective 2 has two main limitations;, 
the first is that nothing the student does as part of -the teacher education 
programme can count as fulfilling that objective and so is of limited use 
as a basis f^r a teacher education programme, the second limitation is 
that the objective is prescr^ipTive and limiting'in a way that goes beyond 
the moral and technical competence of a teacher educator. Objective 1 

= does not have either of the-1 imitat ions indicated as -plagui-ng objective 2 
for objectivc^l can be measured during the teacher education programme 

^and it does not require teacher to utilise the understanding so gained. 
If it can be shorn that detailed planning objectives for a teacher 

■..education programme are desirable then it would.seem that objectives 

9 f 

such as objective 1 are as clear, measurable and useful for planning 
as's'pecific behavioral objectives, -su^h as objective -3, which have been- ^ 
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selected as a '^critical factor required for the accomplishment or a 
goal". (pAi^an, P.D., 1971, p.xxii) But' even if agreement can be 
reached as to the forfti of the- ob jec tives to be set, such an agreement 
is. useless until /^he goals of the PBTE prograqune are specified. The 
goals of a PBTE pt^gramme are to be specified in the form of competencies 
required of students who are to become teachers and those PBTE supporters, 
such as wcDonald, who are more committed to systems design rather than 
'behlvioral objectives as the basis of PBTE are relying on teacher 
competencies as' much as any behaviourist, . 



I 
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COMPETENCY IDENTIFICATION 

Irrespective of the favouredolearning theory accepted by 

a supporter of PBTE, such a person can accept the AACTK eonimittee on 

• Performance -Based Teacher Education's summary of PBTE in that "It stresses 

careful definition of*^ ob jec tives and it fqcus^es instructional effort 

through continuous feedback" (Elam, S., 1971, p. 22) while also acknowledging 

that no adequate neans of assessing a part or all of a PBTE programme £s 

now available. Without an adequate means of asses-sment it is impossible 

to provide any^ feedback, let alone provide continuous feedback as the PBTE 

conce^pt^equireis . The lack of an adequate assessment device is due, in 

part, to the lack of sufficiently sophisticated measuring' instruments but 

also due, in part, to a clear understanding of what it is that is to be 

jiieasur£d. Thus the full thrust of qhe ,PI?TE movement is. thrown on the ' - 

adequacy or otherwise of the lists of teacher competencies which are 

prodiiced and upon which PBTE programmes can' be based. It may come as 

somewhat of a surpriae to find that, in 1971, the AACTE Committee on 

Performance -Based Teacher Education should say 

"What is a' profess iona 1 teacher? Primatily, someone who can facilitate 
learning in pupils (or,^more specifically, promote cognitive, affective » 
aird~^pi>ychomotor "growth) . All of the roles' a te£icher plays should 
contribute directly or indirectly to this outcome. It is the promise 
of PBTE that it constitutes a potentially powerful strategy for 
enhancing this outcome. One of . the humiliating uncertainties that 
hovers over every PBTE experiment, however, is this: What will be 
accepted as evidence of successful performance l^y, the teacher candidate? 
Unf ortunately , ji>^e do not have even a satisfactory list of the crucial 
skills and behaviors which a teacher must possess in order to perform 
reaspnably .well and to survive in the ordinary classroom with ^ 
personal satisfaction." (Elam, S , , 1971 , p. 15) 

Apart from the questionable assumption that 'promote cognitive, affective 

and psychomotor growth* is any more specific than 'learping* and also apart 

£rdm the gra^tuitous assertion that PBTE is a 'potentially powerful 



Stifit^gy!, the wonder is why PB^TE supporters have not been humiliated by 
'ERIC " the-lack of an acceptable list of teacher competencies and why the PBTE 

: -^^rf^^rn^lft ^y^^-ff^ Wf>t% nhVf^ i^^'ryr^i^^^^^A^^j-t^hnut .^^u^h^^^^ - 



not. to say .that such a list should actually exist prior to research 
being undertaken on the matter but to point out 'that either there should 
be strong theoretical grounds for supposing, that such a list can be"^ 
dravm up oixelse, after s^eventy years of investigation using several 
differing models of research design ahd""een years of research using the 
model favoured by PBTE supporters, we should be close to'having suph a 
list. There are ^ot .any generally accepted theoretic'al grounds for 
supposing that an adequate list of teacher competenc ies can be drawn up 
in the manner now b.etng utilised so the emphasis, or onus of proof, is 
squarely on the lists actually produced. 

There is no sliortage of lists, eitlter now completed or 
being worked on by var.ioas groups throughout the USA, but, while they 
mty be the best 'Such groups can produce-, they do not appear to be 
adequate to* fulfil the task of providing the basis for PBTE. A 'major 

contribution to providing lists of teacher competencies was the detailed 

V, . ^ ' *^ 

specifications of objectives in the ten Elementary Treacher Education 

Models. Such detailed lists of objectives, up to 2,700 objectives, do^ " 

not provide a list of/th6 necessary objectives as they .allow a degree of 



student choice as to which objectives they will meet and wbfiLch they will 
omit aod no indication is given of i;he relative importance of * specific 
^ objectives. However, the vaLue of a detailed list of.Vpec if ic^b4ect_iyt>s 
is dependent ' upon the source of» those objectives and there s*e*era to be 
three main sources of such lists. One source is some sort of theoretical > 
model from which the teacher competencies ar;'^ derived and examples of this 
approach are the use of "teaching strategies" (Weil,H'l., 1974-, p. 117) at.. 
Columbia University Teacher's College, the specification of "the functions 
of a pertficated tis^ching position" (Schalock, II.D. ar\c3 Kef^shj-B^Y*, 1973, . 
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p. 2) ac Oregon College of Education, and the specification of the '*f undamental 

48 

assumptions about teacher education" at the University of Houston, A second 

a 

source of a list of teacher competencies is by mehns of the Delphi ' 
teachniquc and this method has been extensively used with varying results. 
The third source oC a list of teacher competencies is the existing 
curriculum in colleges, that is, when fuced with a'^'roquest or demand that 
the college should implement PBTE the staff produce a list of teacher 
competencies by transferring the examination questions from the end of 
the course to the beginning (with suitable linguistic modification) and 
thus creating the desired list by means of a form of "transubstantiation' 
by semantic incantation." (Broudy, H. , 1973, p. 10) l^Ihile this means of 
solving the practical problem of implementing PBTE is not often admitted 
to by college Staff or adminstrators it is acknowledged by both supporters ^ 
- and opponents of PgTE to be^ a common occurrence. 

The inadequacy of the lists curr.ently produced is 
exemplified by the following items selected from 481 items presented to 
the 60 educators at the second Illinois Vocational Teachers! Competencies 

A * ' . - 

Conference in 1972. Of all the items presented only five were considered . - * 

nocessnry teacher competencies hjf 100'/!, of the ^respondents and after each 

it.em has been included the percentage of respondents who regarded the- 

identified competency as necessary for vocational teachers. 

"60. v)irect student laboratory experiences. (100?») 

62. R^<^rce learning. (100%) • ^ ^ 

273, The aBlrlity to communicate what is- going on. To make visible. 

Business has a product which. is easily observable. Do we? (88.34%) 
'274. The ability to determine creative "a'ncj innovative roles. Do we 
have instruments to identify .creativity - non. conformity, etc.? 
Once we have identified a creative individual how *do we develop \ 
* his talents? (75%) * ^ 

275. The ability to file claim forms, to rece.ive approval , from state 
agenc ies * (58.84?o) , 

276. The ability to ^"rc.ptve the past, present and future and to be 
; ; able tc/Zsuccessfirlty deal with the present. (80%) 

i 277. Abiltty/;needod^to antic ipaLe^the type of defense needed tov 
/ presenting a /loposaU ^liuild into the proposal prior to bo 

s lib mi i on . j(j^% ) 



278. Ability Co interact w.ith people with different philosophies 
and backgroundsV (85%) 
, (Terry^ D.R., Thomp.son,R.L. and Evans, R.N/, 1972, Appbndix. L') 

the. items which aU respondents agree w^e necessary^xompetenc iVs do not 

make sense insofar as they are not written in sentence form and none 'of 

the items satisfy the criteria set out by Plo\vrman for behavioral objectives. 

Itefns 273 and 274 contain plaintive squeaks in addition to attempting to ■ 

identify something about communication and creativity. At least item 275 

is clear 'about the trivial competency it idfentif ies'although it is not 

obvious that all 58.847. of the respondents who thought that item 275 

identifies a necessary competency for vocational teachers could agree on ^ 

what would count as satisfying the item. Item 2^ is totally lacking ill 

any kind of indication as ; to the type of . proposal a vocational teacher 

may b6 thought to need to defend' or th'-e criteria by which One might / 

/ V 

decide whether this competency had been met by a student. One hopes' that 
the ^207o who (Jid not accept item. 276 as. necessary and the 151 who did not 
accept^ Item 278 atted as^ they did because they recognised them as' 
~i>eiiig^ the fatgouV. nonsense they are. What is disheartening is that so ' ' 
many-ei^qat^ors were able to identify these items as being necessary^ 
teacher com^petenc ies ;fvnd so suggest that\a teacher must reinforce ' > 
"i-earnirig when\in faat ha may either reinforce responses or facilitate 
Ieij.rning but. nbyer reinforce leaXning. \ ' ' ' 

" /Such a- list of teacher competencies as that ' f rom 'which 
the^:aibaye sampl^ was tak^n iridic-l'tes the lower depths of incompetence to 
vwhic}i^:tha PUTB movement ;*<:an si:nk but does not, .of itself-r" show that--,ni5r-e , 
sophisticated^ educators cannot c^nie ur with a better-list. The grosser 
\^rxors are'-not iiecessarily avoid.ej^ In lists drawn up by more sophisticated 
\ducator-? as::'is instanced by such" Icoms as 1.12. 02. and 1.13.08 in the list • 
elementaryi'^^ch'o.Ql'^o'bjeccives contained in Appendix D,2.3, Thesd 



wete to serve as the basis of a list of competencies for student? in the 

University of Georgia programme. The University of Toledo "broadly 

^\ 

defined statement of^goals for teacher education" contained in Appendix 
r 

D.2.2 may be largely acceptable to the 24 respondents and quite probably' 
acceptable in a traditional teacher education programme but goals stated 
in the form *Each teacher should^^rti prepared to employ teacher behaviors 
which will help every child acquire (or understand, etc.,),.,.' witheut 
detailed specification, backed by evidence, of which behaviours do help 
every child to achieve what is intended, are hardly goals upon which 
PBTE can place much relifJnce. Even the much referred to Fl/orida Catalog 
of Teacher Competencies compiled by N. Dodl has been attacked in the 
following torriis: ' 

m 

"Examination of the catalog reveals it to be an indefinite portion of 
• , an undefined, set of vague but tediously clas^sifiod and crjoss- 
classifi.sd homilies which even the author vicx^7S as yet to be 
**operat ionalized . " The statements have simply* been compiled with 
• no attempt to show them to be independent, mutually exc lus ive ,' or 
exhaustive," (Maxwell, W.D., 1974, p. 308) 

It is- hot nQ^"§LS'^ry^ that all lists of teacher competencies be a series 

of nonsense itemis*~or' homilies and the University o£ Massachusetts 

r . ^ ■ ^ 49 ' 

plementary Teacher Education Model programme contains an example 

of two differing forms of specification of competencies. In the section 

outlining part of a music programme the aims indicate the competency to 

bq. demonstrated and in the social studies section the competencies are 

included under tlxe heading 'criterion'. Each of the$e conjpetenc ics is 

specific and an indication is given as to how. they may be taught ,^nd 

- ir 

tested but whether each competency is necessary for a teacher or>Vwhy 
they«<^might be thought to^b^ii^ecessary is not made *clear. * By utilising 
somethiTtg like the Massachusetts format of specifying competencies some 
vOf the more obvious difficulties encountered with other lists could be 

^. • 65 . . ■ 

49. See\ Appendix L, 
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avoided but the one fundamental problem still remaining is that of showing 
the identified competencies to be directly related to pupil learning. 

The AACTE Committee ;on Performance -Hased Teacher Education 
•claimed that ' 

"pupil learning is the appropriate crLtt;rion for assessing the effectiveness 
of teacher trainers and training programs; but until relationships 
between teacher behavior and pupil learning can be more firmly 
established through research and improved measurement, judgments will 
. have to be made on a priori grounds. There i^ a danger that competencies 
that are easy to describe and evaluate will dominate PBTE, hence a 
special effort will be needed to broaden 'the 'concept and to emphasize ' 
more divergent, creative, and personal experiences." (Ela'm, S 1971 
p. 23) - •« . 

The MCTE Committee on Performance -Based Teacher Education (1974, pp, 14-5) 

did not come to grips with the problems indicated^ in their first paper 

because in their final rccoinmend^itions on the issue of identification of 

competencies they only had the following to say: 

"Recommendation No.l - A clear description of the roles of the - 
^ professional to be prepared should be in hand before the instructional 
program as such is formulated.... 

Recommendation No. 2 - Agencies fostering PBTE should provide for the 
development of several sample lists of generic competencies- for widely 

, utilized teaching positions 

Recommendation No. 3 - There should be a published exchange of views " 
among "the best minds in the field" to explore the feasibility of 
^requiring the same compete^ncies of all teachers or. of defined groups 
of teachers with similar re3ponsibilities." 
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These recommendations still proceed on the assumption that lists of 
teacher competencies can be, .or have been produced, and that PBTE 
prograrmies can- be bated upon them. Little appreciable progress has beer 
mad^ since 1971 when -the first statement quoted , above was made and yet 
these recommendations do not reflect the need for positive research 
findings on the cruc ia 1 . issue of. the relationship between teacher 
performance and- pupil learning. Nor do these recommendations reflect 
any attempt to come to grips with die type ofc crit>icism.leveled by 
Broudy (1972,p,3) that the sum of the parts, that is the specified 
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competencies mppes not constitute the whole or professional teacher. 

< ' ' ^ 

Wlion attempts are made to ^answer criticise of the kind that Hroudy made *' 

V 

or similar to that acknowledged as a danger by the AACTE Committee in 

* ^ 

the quote abovo^" in' that J?BTE may concentrate on the simple and avoid ' ' , 

the important, the tendency is to claim that these important, difficult 

task of putting it all together is also included in PliTE. While defending 

the efficiency of PBTE, such, defence destroys the theoretical underpinning 

of the .movement by divorcing the preparation of tec\chers from the strictly 

specified teacher competencies.' If teacher competencies which are known 

to facilitate pupil learning cannot be specified for the whole or 

significant section of a teacher -education programme then there is no 

way of testingHpRe efficacy of the PBTE programme and without such a 

) * 

means of verifying the claims made for PBTE as a potentially superior > 
strategy for teacher education one may suspect, with Broudy (1974, p. 73) 
"that either PBTE is innocuous or mischievous." 

INNOCUOUS OR MISCHIEVOUS \ 

' ' ' • , <^ ■ 

If the , thrust of the PBTE moyJiJment is based on th« i 
^ ** ' 

notion of providing explicit specifications of required teacher 
competencies for teaclier education curriculum^ development and 
evaluation and for student learning and assessment purposes then tl)e 
failure to produce lists of acceptable teacher competencies and 
arguments showing that such lists cannot be produced may be taken to^ 
ind/cate that the PBTE movement is either inn'ocuous or Mischievous . 
The acceptance of the arguments that lists of acceptable teacher competencies 
cannot be produced leads to the conclusion that the PBTE movement is / 
-innocuous and will shortly fade av;ay to join other educational fads which 
have been allowed a sho^t run before falling into obscurity for some time^ 
The acceptance of those ^arguments and the failure of tl)e PBTE movement to 
dr« hway loads to the ^onc^luslon tho^sjonu^ot^^ 
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moveiwent and that no evidence could be brought wl\ich might deter those 



educat^'s ei^aged in this mischievous researcli and destroy mission against 
teacher education. If tlie argum'ents -adduced against the QAasibility of 

• ... n 

producing lists of acceptable teacher competencies are noWRccepted but . t 

the fact of the failure to produce such lists at present? is acknowledged 

then the PBTE movement is innocuous insofar as it is a c^l\ for additional 

research into the matter of teacher competent ies. and mischievous if it 

calls for the implementation ^f PISTE on anything otiier tlian an experimental 

basis/ If the PBTE movement results in teacher educators looking at 

their assumptions and programmes more thoroughly than tliey would otherwise 

have done then PBTE is neitR(2r innocuous nor mischievous but is 'instead 

quite meritorious. However, if all that results i^ a short-term 

Hawthorne effect witli no ill after-effects then PBTE is innocuous but 

if there are disasteroiis af ter-j^f f ects resulting from the broken 

promises -of PBTE then it will have been mischievous. Where PBTE has 

been tried in colleges^ with poor quality teacher education programmes - 
-i. ■ ' 

and which result in different but equally poor teacher educatioji ^ 

prograiiynes tlien PBTIil is innocuous unless it diverts attention from ' 

other ways of improving such programmes in which ca'se PBTE is mischievous. 

. ' ^ f " ^ ' 

To tl\e e^xtent tlia t ' ind iv idua Is and colleges utilise the PBTE movement tb' 

? • „ " V '• 

further tlieii; om ambitions aod to the^ extent that state education agencies, 
stjite legislators and professional,' teachers organisations use PBTE as a I 
means to gain control over teacher education then tlie PBTE movement is 
mischievous in that it. cloaks these activities in misleading rhetoric. 



50. One example of a PBTE programme was described *as having been a success 
.because it l?ad equally good result^ as the traditional pro^amme in terms 
of cognitive learning" an'd was better thai^""the traditional programme in the 
aEfective area-. ^The- speaker, when questioned, admitted that the PBTE 
programme, cost 507!. more than* the trcditional programme and also that they 
did not'have any reliable means of assessing affet:tive learning but« she did 
not .perceive that' tliese admiss ions were relevant t6 her initial claim. 

68 
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Claims, such, as that voiced byBurns,' chad dhc use of behavioural 

objectives will mko accoundabilidy in ceachdr education a practical 

reality, .lead mny to oppose PBTE. Such opposition is not due to a fear 

of being held accountable but rather that accountabilUy is all too likely 

4:0 succum* to the danger of settling for that which is e^y to measure 

and o mit the im portant, pne example of^the mischievous nadure 

of the PBTl- movement to date has be^en the trend to eliminate the traditional 

foundations courses in such things as . the history and .philoSdphy of education 

• > » 52 

although such elements are included in both'the CoiiiField Model and the 

^ '53 
Syracuse University Elementary Education Model and the experience of 

the University of'Hoaston with implementing a PB^fE programme has lead* to' " 

a recognition: that the foundations course needs' ^t^ngthening. ■ 

'The -area in which the PBTE movement is clearly neither 

- innocuous nor mischievous is in the emphasis^n some desirable reforms 
in teacher education which are qu^ite independent of the notign of the 
prespec^if ication of teacher^ competenc ies . It seems eminently desirable 
to include more experience in the school and at an ea^rlier point in the 
progtamme than has been the case in ^traditional teacher edui^tion 
programmes in the USA.' The close links between college and schools 

-whi.ch are exemplified by the Career l)e?:isions :Pr1^gram of the University 
of Toledo and 'the utilisation of schools for work which is -an integral 
part of methods courses appears v;ar thp^r.suing and worthy of ^ cons iderable 
research -efforts. The other area with which PBTE has been linked, both - ' . 

•51 . See Page 7 " ' ; 

52. Sec Appendix F';3 » ■ 

• *• 

33. See Appendix F.l 

i^.. See Appendix 11.3 , 



in the 1968 laomentary Teacher Education Models and \h -pjrogranunes which 

^have since boon implemented, is that of inservice cducatibnr Many of 

the programiDcs wlj^ich claim to bo implonuent ing PBTE also iticlude an 

inservice element as" part of their total prograimne and Project Change 

at, the State University of New York College at Cortland, which received 

the AACTE 1973 Distinguished Achievement Award for Excellence in Teacher 

Education, is primarily an inservice course in early childhood as well as 

incorporating some prespec if ication of objectives. While it seems 

merit^r^s to increase the links between schools and teacher education 

programmes for preservice and ^Inservice teachers it is mischievous if 

this is done under the guise of PBTE and- any improvement in teachers 

thereby resulting from the new innovations be ascribed to the whole 

PBTE movement. Research'on the relative benefits of closer links with 

schools and prespec if icatipn o'f teacljer competencies in the form of 

behavioral objectives woulld sreem a useful form of research under ta4<:rng. 

* * 

Such research would have to avoid making ^the grievous error of accepting 
the advice of the AACTE Committee on PerformcVice -Based Teacher Education 
to make their judgments on the effectiveness of a teacher education - 
pr.ogi'amme on a priori grounds. Without any other indications as to ' 
what a priori grounds .might be relevant to assessing the effectiveness 
of a teacher education programme, a cynic might feel that i priori 

ground which is usually appealed ti^^s that if it is a PBTE programme it 
must have delivered the success its potential so unmistalcaj^ly promised. 



55. See Page 19 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECaiMENDATIONS 



•*DR. ROSNER: I am continually impressed by the fact tbat 
performance based teacher education is, heralded as a panacea, that it 
: is publicised as a way to revolutionize ins tr.uc tlqn, I do not know 
who^authors this kind o£ publicity other than the elected or appointed 
officials of state and federal governments who want somehow to see 

I in this movement an opportunity to emasculate the schools of education, 

I to focus on the use of t>echnic ians , to save money. 

The people with whom I have worked have not tried to 
sell it as a panacea* We have seen it as an approach to the clarification 
of much of the ambiguity that presently surrounds teacher education 
programs. We have seen it as an approach to the" introduction of 
rigorous teac^her behavior research. We have not seen it as an approach 
that will in 'one fell swoop solve all the problems of teacher educ^ation 
or solve the problems of the public schools - but it is being sold 
Uhat way. It seems to be tliat the sellers are the ones who perhaps 
may be irresponsible - but not the pedple whom I work with or the 
writers whom I have read. These people have tried to sell it as an 
approach to the introduction of clarity and rigor in teacher education,,,. 

All of us have a responsibility to look very carefully 
at where we are, to come to some decision about wl^ere we are going,' 
and to make that decision clear and public. Otherwise, politicians 
concerned with economies will' make Chose decisions. f,or us." 
(Houston, W,R,(ed), 1974 , pp, 74-8) . / ' , ^ 



CONCLUSION'S 

1.1.1 The c>:»ntral. not ion of PBTE is. that teacher education programmes.be' 
developed on .tTie basis oif" careful definition of students per for'mance 
goals in assessable .terms and guidance of instruction by evaluation. of 
students' performance, . • . ' 

1.1.2 For a PBTE programme to succeed requires a list of teachertecompetencies 
which are clearly specified and known t:o facilitate pupil\ learning, together 
with a satisfactory means of evaluating, student performance in teifms of 

jshe spacified competeiiqies and a means of provi4tng continuous feedback 
of- the results of the evaluations tp the students, • ' 

1,2 A PBTE programme is intended to be decigned as a'whole'as a'result.. 
of , systems -analysis out the teacher competj^ncies ne,ed not be specified • 



^ • 66, 
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in the form pf behavioral objectives. The PBTE programme need not be, 
but usually is, based on a behaviourist theory ot* -learning. ^ . 
1.3 No crucial significance is atta|:ched to the use of -different name's 
such as. Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTl-.) or Competency-^Rased 
Teacher Mucation (CUTIi)). 

2.1 Main features associated with, but not central to, >the notion of 
PliTE include an increasing emphasis on close relations between the 
schools and the colleges oTeducation in the form of early student 
experiences in schools, college st'b^ff participation in school programmes 

*and inservice courses -for teachers and "an emphasis on restructuring the* 
college curriculum into modules with prespecified objectives . 

2.2 A feature associated with PBTE is the attention paid to altering 
certification requirements for teachers and the political struggle for 
control over teacher, ed.uca.t ion which accompanies such changes. 

3.1 An impr.essive argument in favour of PBTE is that it is "an approach 
to the introduction of clarity and rigour in teacher educatlpn.^ 

3.2 It is in the favour of PBTE that it constitutes an attempt ^ tp 
.^ireate or restruc^'ture teacher education programmes on the basis Oi^^n 



explicit model of the teacher which is translated ' into prog-^^mme obj^tiy^*^, 
ra"'ther than seek to alter or create teacher programmes on anyJ Ik)c bas|!^«. 



3/i «It 'is. claimed, for PBTE programmes thatt^they a 



How indivi4mH2ed "'^ *^ *v - - 

instifiiction and the student is able t.o proceed at his own pd^^^,fio\ ' \v >;v 
.a greater.' degr-ee than is possible in traditional programmes, A^- • 

■ ■ H ■ ■ ■' . , 'V\ 'y. 

3.4,1-' PBT5' i^ conducive to research in that it is seen by its sup^^t;ers ' ^Ai 

- ' • •■ ■■■ ■ , • / . • • ■ ■ ■■ ' ' . ^ 

as an apgrpa.ch tp the introduction of rigorous teacher behaviour research. »^ 
3.4.2 PBTp programmes include a research component within their des igft . ' v'^ 

to permit: :the 'feedhack from the studor\t performances to influence the ' ' 

Q ■ continuUng modifications of the progca:nme. ; . . 
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3.5 Whore PHTE is implonicnted in a part of a programme of toachor education, 
as opposed to the whole programme being perfornmncc based, then sections 
such as teaching pi:actice can utilise the notion without entirely di'srupting 
the remainder of the progrannne and commercially produced material based 
on PBTE can be included in traditional courses. 

4.1.1 The most iiraiediatc criticism of PBTE is tha t , a 1 though a PBTE 

programme is based on a list of t.eac^ier competencies, no adequate list • * 

of teacher competencies exists. The danger is that the emphasis on the need 

to assess the studen^* performance will lead to trivial competencies being specified 

4.1.2 Compounding the difficulty of producing iin acceptable list of 

teacher competencies is the problem that there is no clarity as to what, 
is to count as the appropriate level of complexity of behaviour for the 
specification of a teacher competency and so the result is a series of 
lists which inc lu<^e . minutely specified competencies to those which include 
general statements of broad areas of .activity. 

4.2 A more fundamental criticism is that the PUTE movement lacks a 
clearly articulated theoretical basis, other than the widely discredited 
behaviourism, upon which to produce an analysis of a theory of action. and an 

analysis of. teaching and learning to se"rve as a guide to empirical 
research. ^ 

4.3 In the face of Che PliTE claims of the ardyantages of pres^jec if icat ion 
of objectl-ves, research evidence has yet to be projduced to -show those 
claims to be well founded with respect to student : learning and the 'PBTE 
programme developers admit that they lack the means to adequately evaluate 
student performances or the effectiveness of the PBTE programmes ^-so there 

is a lack of research evidence to support the claims "in favour of 

* ' • ' ' - ^ « 

prespec if ica t ion of objectii^is a^i a means of improving p^^pgr.amme des ign 

^ ' ^ ' 

and evaluation; . ' ' , • *.' * • 

• • ' j> ' i * * ' 

A. 4 'Many PBTE programmes seem to hav.; been implemented in advance ^6f ; ^ 



, "'-^ ... ... :::::r:r ^^-^ 

- ... ^--.„„ 

aro 1 ' ciaims made for t-h„ • ^ 

. unsupporu.d-,y ,,,, -Periori.y of P3te 

4.6 PBTF • ■ Cor theory). 

IS put forward as . , y; • • . 

» c„„„..„„^ ^^^^ ■ 

• " --"^ p^os.»». J -~ » ^ J. . ■ • 

political tobl fof „ - fun-ds and may be u. . 

i of power scrugeipe ■ ^ ^ used -as 

.'•7 -Jor cri.icisn, " -^^^^^^ oducaUon. 

■'■'-i^isni of pRTp 

P'iTE itself • • . '"PP°"<!rs. as disUnct f 

~ ^--.3 ^^^^ -wo..,, . ■ 

' . ' . . . ■ . , , century ago. 



To avoid the main weakness of PHTE, th^it is, the spec iCication of trivial 
teacher competencies, involves a, shift away from .assessable competencies 
and thus a- shift away from PBTE* 

REC0>U-1END?VTI0NS TO CLAREMONT TEACHERS COLIeGE/ BOARD 

1. Recommend that the Board do not seek tq implement a p'erCormance based 
teacher education programme at Claremont Teachers College tior seek to 
implement a performance based Education and Psychology programme. 

2. Recommend that the Board resist any move* to impose specified teacher' 
'cbmpetenc ies as the basis of either teacher registration or academic 

course accreditation. ^^""^ ^ ' ' 

.3* Recommend that the Board instigate >an investigation into the desirability, 
and feasibility of the Claremont Teachers College Library obtaining the 
complete Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) microfiche 
collection and serving as the resource centre for t>his material for 
the W.A. Teachers Colleges and possibly the other tertiary institutions 
as well. 'Funding for such a project would most likely have to'be as 

■ 1 

-a 3pecial project request to the TEC. An advert isemctnt for one of the 

^ 56 . IP ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouses is included as Appendix M. , ' 

4. Recommend that the Board encourage and" support the efforts of Claremont 
Teachers College Staff in the following areas: • 

(A) Undertake aa extensive survey of student and .teacher concerns , 

on the model of that done by F.F,. Fuller .( 1969) , to serve as a ' 

^ ^ '\ 

basis for course sequence deeisi'ons. ' . - \ 

♦ literature ^ • 

* ' -(B) Undertake, a . survey of the mea'ns adopted by methods/ 

•lecturers- to utilise .school experiences as part of ipethods courses 

and ascertain whether any of the approaches discovered are desirable 

. and applicable to Claremont Teachers College.' 



56. Since this report was typed it v/as- learned that W.A.I.T. has the ERIC 
system and that the total cost for tl'K: microfiche set is about A$6.,000, and 
hSJ ,,0,()0^pLcr,,..yefltL,,to^^e^p^lt^up.,^.j^^ 
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(C) Undertake conceptual research on aspects of theory of action, 
teaching and learning so as to provide a theoretical basis for 
Clarenvept Teachers College teacher education programme design and 
content. 
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